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f INVALUABLE WAR-MAPS will be included in our issue for January 9. 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Russia in great detail, showing towns, railroads, rivers, canals, mountains, etc. 


The maps will cover the entire area of fighting in France, 
The foremost firm 


map-makers in the United States have been working on them for six weeks and we have spared no expense to make them complete. 


The Consul-General of one of the warring Powers says, after a careful examination of the one showing his country: 
golutely correct, and far better than any other of its kind printed in New York that has been brought to my notice.” 
e will be LIMITED, and orders for it should be placed Now to avoid disappointment. 


“‘The map is ab- 
The edition of this 
Subscribers who wish their friends to have these 


: aps should inform them early or send a list of their names to us, enclosing ten cents for each name, and we will supply them by mail. 





THE MOVE TO KEEP OUR GUNS OUT OF EUROPE 


exportation of war materials to the warring nations 
show the force behind this movement, altho the press 
k reveals a wide divergence of opinion on the ultimate effects 
such a prohibition. Virtually all agree that such legislation 
Senator Hitchcock and a number of his colleagues propose 
would be welcomed by Germany and would cause our arms- 
1 anufacturers a loss of millions of dollars in foreign contracts. 
‘But while some observers, looking beyond these immediate ef- 
Hects, are convinced that an embargo would advance the cause 
of peace, others argue no less earnestly that it would foster mili- 
ism by making it necessary for nations to keep their armaments 
lup to war standard even in times of peace. Some argue that 
‘since only Germany’s enemies are in a position to avail them- 
selves of the present freedom to buy arms here, the proposed 
hange would put all on the same level and be thoroughly con- 
Gistent with the spirit of neutrality. Others contend that it 
ould be an absolute violation of this spirit, since it would be 
Testoring to Germany an advantage which she lost through no 
fault of ours. 

Before following the editors into the mazes of this most in- 
‘teresting controversy it may be well to glance at the rules that 
already govern our business dealings with belligerents with whom 
PWwe are at peace. They are thus summed up in untechnical 
Tanguage by the San Francisco Clironicle: 


BT crates BILLS pending in Congress to stop the 


' “It is agreed that we can not fit out and arm war-ships for 
either belligerent and turn them loose without becoming liable for 
pthe damage they may do to the other belligerent. The Alabama 
fase settled that and estopped us from making the contrary con- 
Mention. Nor can we fit out an organized army or any part of 
‘One to take the part of one belligerent without justifying re- 
‘Prisals on the part of the other. 
| “By our own laws we are forbidden to supply in our own ports 
war-ship of a belligerent with more than sufficient to convey 
t to its nearest home port. 
“We may, however, lawfully ship any kind of supplies, in- 
ding all munitions of war, to either belligerent, and if the 


other belligerent captures them the shippers have no kick 
coming. They will doubtless have been paid in advance.” 


Thus, as the New York Journal of Commerce remarks, nobody 
denies that the sale of arms to belligerents by a neutral country 
is ‘‘quite legitimate under what is known as international law, 
and in accordance with traditional practise,’ the only penalty 
attached being the risk of capture and confiscation at sea. 
A correspondent of the New York Sun reminds us that this 
point has been established by no less an authority than the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which declared, in a 
unanimous opinion delivered in 1822, that ‘‘no neutral State is 
bound by any canon of international law to prohibit the ex- 
portation of contraband articles,’ and that ‘‘the sending of 
contraband of war from a neutral country to the belligerent port 
for sale as articles of commerce is unlawful only as it subjects 
the property to confiscation on capture by the other belligerent.”’ 

But Senator Hitchcock and the other legislators who have 
fathered bills to put new restrictions on our commerce with the 
warring nations argue that our manufacturers, in selling muni- 
tions to the belligerents, are adding fuel to the European con- 
flagration and postponing the advent of peace. To quote 
Senator Hitchcock’s own words: 

“Our nation stands for peace, and it seems to me outrageous 
that we should be running our powder-factories and our gun- 
works night and day to furnish means for carrying on the present 
war. Those who are making money out of this traffic will, of 
course, object to this bill, but no one else ought to. Two years 
ago we authorized the President to prohibit the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to Mexico because we did not feel that 
this country should help to continue the war there. As a matter 
of fact, our Government owns at the present time more than 
300,000 Krag-Jorgenson rifles, better than some of the arms 
now possest by European nations. We have discarded them 
because the Army has a better weapon. Several of the Euro- 
pean nations would like to buy them, and undoubtedly Uncle 
Sam could get a handsome figure for them and the treasury 
of the United States would be very much benefited. But no one 
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would propose such an outrageous breach of the laws of neutrality 
for the benefit of the whole people of the United States. My 
bill proposes to-earry this law of neutrality a little further and to 
forbid to individuals that which is already unlawful for the 
Government.” 

While our arms-manufacturers are ready to sell to all, Germany 
can not buy, because her enemies control the high seas; and the 
Allies, according to some authorities, have placed orders with 
our arms- and ammunition-factories that will keep them busy for 
the next two and one-half years. So 
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on enlarging her forces on the present scale without the hundred 
of thousands of rifles and millions of rounds of ammunitio, 
being shipped to her from the United States.” And ‘“‘ag fo 
Russia, she would be immediately at the end of her resource 
were the American markets closed.” This German-American 
editor goes on to say: 

“Ts the United States, through the furnishing of guns, ammp. 
nition, and powder, prolonging the war? And is the benef 
derived by a few families from theg 





great, in fact, is the dependence of the 
Allies upon American munitions of 
war, if we are to accept the state- 
ment of George Sylvester Viereck, 
editor of The Fatherland, that ‘‘were 
the war material from the United 
States withheld, the war would come 
to an end in sixty days or less.”” In 
a statement laid before our State 
Department by the German Am- 
bassador, Count von Bernstorff, some 
of the orders for war materials placed 
in this country by the Allies are 
specified as follows: 


Two hundred thousand rifles, cali- 
ber .303, from the Remington Arms 
Company. 

Two hundred million cartridges 
from the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company. 

Two hundred thousand rifles, caliber 
.303, and 200,000,000 cartridges from 
the Winchester Arms Company. 

Total output of artillery cartridge- 
eases of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company. 

Four million pounds of powder from 
the Du Pont Powder Company. 

Fifteen hundred machine guns from 
the Colt Works. (Larger orders 
pending.) ‘ 

Fifty thousand revolvers from the 
Colt Works. 

Two hundred armored motor-cars, 
with machine guns, from the Autocar 
Company. 

Five hundred thousand rifles, eali- 
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“IT SEEMS TO ME OUTRAGEOUS THAT WE SHOULD 
FURNISH MEANS FOR CARRYING ON THE PRESENT WAR,” 

Declares Senator Gilbert M. 
braska, leader of the movement in Congress to for- 
bid the sale of arms to the warring nations. 


war-material orders an equivalent to 
the losses caused to trade in general 
by the prolongation of the war? And 
at the end of the war will the United 
States be in a position to take the 
role of an arbiter? Will not the 
German people, as well as othe 
neutrals, whose trade has suffered 
through the prolongation of the war, 
righteously object ?” 


Mr. Viereck’s recipe for ending the 
war in sixty days, retorts Horace 
White in a letter to the New York 
Evening Post, evidently involves the 
triumph of Germany. We read: 


‘‘Germany, having made war, and 
preparations for war, the chief con- 
cern of human existence, is presum- 
ably well supplied with guns and 
ammunition and manufactories there. 
of. She has the great Krupp work 
with 90,000 men working night and 
day and she has taken the Belgian 
arms-factory at Liége and turned it 
to her own service against Belgium, 
with probably 10,000 men mor. 
Now if she can prevent France from 
getting arms from this side of the 
water, she can conquer her enemies 
in sixty days or less. That is what 
Mr. Viereck means by bringing the 
war to an end. He means ending it 
successfully to the country which 
began it. The American people ar 
to enable the Germans to march 
into Paris in sixty days, or less! .... 

“But what then? Germany would 
levy contributions in cash and terr- 


Hitchcock, of Ne- 








ber .22, and ammunition for drilling 
purposes from the Winchester Arms Company. 

Nine hundred 6-inch howitzers, delivery within eighteen 
months, from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Shell cases for the howitzers from the same company. 

Seven million pounds of powder from the Du Pont Powder 
Company. 

One hundred thousand Remington rifles, caliber 7 mm., and 
13,000,000 cartridges. 

About 3,000,000 cartridges per week are being shipped from 
the United States to France. 

Forty to fifty large guns, 9.2 inch caliber, from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 

Two thousand tons of powder for artillery and infantry 
eartridges from the Du Pont Powder Company. 

One hundred thousand carbines, caliber 30-40, from the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 

One hundred million cartridges for the above carbines. 

Aeroplanes from various firms. 

Four million aerial arrows. 

Artillery ammunition, estimated value $12,000,000, from the 
Crucible Steel Company. ° 


Commenting on these figures, Mr. Viereck discovers in the 
very size of the Allies’ contracts with us proof that they are 
“‘without the facilities for carrying on a contest on such a large 
seale’’ as the present war. France, he admits, has enough 
arms and ammunition plants of her own to enable her to con- 
tinue the war even if the American supplies were cut off, but 
‘*England finds herself in a difficult position and could not go 


tory to suit herself, and, having thus 
planted the seeds for future wars, 
would begin to prepare for them, and would still call them 
defensive wars. It is needless to say that the people of the 
American hemisphere do not want this war to end merely a 
an armistice, to break out again as soon as the chief belliger- 
ent can get his second wind.” 

Mr. White maintains also that ‘‘any new legislation whieh 
introduces a change of practise in favor of one belligerent and 
against another is a breach of neutrality.”” Another conten- 
tion, admitted by Senator Hitchcock to be ‘“‘the strongest 
argument yet advanced” against his bill, is that if we prohibit 
the sale of war munitions to belligerents as a violation of neu- 
trality we may find ourselves embarrassed if we ever get into 
war and need to look abroad for war supplies. 

Why strike a blow at our own industries because Europe sees 
fit to go to war? asks the Chicago Herald. Not only would 
these prohibitory measures strike at our prosperity, declares the 
Brooklyn Eagle; they would stultify our claim to neutrality, 
Such an embargo, says the New York Sun, ‘‘is designed to deprive 
Great Britain and her allies of the advantage their superidt 
naval power has won for them,” and is hence ‘‘as unneutral 
as a German army corps commander.” This view is shared by 
such papers as the New York Tribune, Times, and World, and the 
Philadelphia Press, and more than one editor notes that at least 


. three of the men who have introduced bills to stop the sale o 


arms to Europe are German-Americans. 
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TO BAR THE WAR FROM WESTERN 
WATERS 


110 SOME DOUBT is exprest as to the practicability 

of the suggested plan to keep the war out of North- and 

South-American waters, the press agree that the meeting 
of representatives of twenty American republics on December 8 
was a unique, perhaps epoch-making, occasion. This, as the 
New York World’s Washington correspondent points out, was 
“the first international conference of neutral nations which had 
assembled in any part of the globe since 
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maritime area belonging to the Continent—supposedly bounded 
by a line equidistant from it and the other countries, both on the 
Pacific and the Atlantic side—be subject to the contingencies 
of the present war, would give ample guaranty to lessen, even 
in part, the serious effects of the crisis which we have begun to 
feel, and would likewise impose respect for the affected interests, 
a respect that up to the present time does not seem to have 
entered into the minds of the belligerent Powers.” 


This, as the New York World and Times both recall, is the idea 
formulated by Thomas Jefferson in a letter written in 1820, in 
which he said: 





the European War began, and, irrespec- 
tive of its possible accomplishments dur- 
ing the present conflict, was regarded as 
the birth of a new movement in inter- 
national law for the definition of the right 
of the neutral as opposed to the right of 
the belligerent.’’ It was unique, says the 
New York Suwn’s correspondent, ‘‘in that 
it was the first definite action ever taken 
by the American Governments looking to- 
yard their acting as a unit with relation 
to the rest of the world. Often they 
have sought unanimous action in regard 
to interests in relation to one another, 
but never before have any attempts been 
made to solidify the Governments on prob- 
lems relating to Europe and Asia.”’ The 
only action taken at the conference was 
the appointment of a committee to study 
the new problems growing out of the 
luropean War. This was the suggestion 
of the Argentine Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. Romulo 8S. Naon. In 
the speech supporting his position Dr. 
Naon laid down a new and notable prin- 
ciple which the Philadelphia North A meri- 
can, New York World, Washington Post, 
and Pittsburg Dispatch think must ulti- 
mately become as important in interna- 
tional law as the Monroe Doctrine. The 
North American quotes him as saying: 
“The interests of the countries not in- 
volved in conflict are as much entitled to 
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HE SUGGESTS A NEW DOCTRINE. 


Dr. Romulo 8. Naon holds that where the 
rights of neutrals and belligerents conflict, 
“the rights of the neutrals must prevail.’’ 


“The day is not far distant when we 
may formally require a meridian of parti- 
tion through the ocean which separates the 
two hemispheres, on the hither side of 
which no European gun shall ever be 
heard, nor an American on the other; and 
when, during the rage of the eternal wars 
of Europe, the lion and the lamb, within 
our regions, shall be drawn together in 
peace. . . . The principles of society there 
and here, then, are radically different, and 
I hope no American patriot will ever lose 
sight of the essential policy of interdicting 
in seas and territories of both Americas 
the ferocious and the sanguinary contests 
of Europe. I wish to see this coalition 
begin.” 


Here, says The World, “‘is an idea of 
vast importance ”— 


“Tf all the republics of the Western 
world in majestic council shall set up new 
ideas of neutral rights, claiming for them 
the authority of international law, em- 
bodying them, perhaps, in the phrase, 
No more European wars on this hemis- 
phere, we shall have a very impressive ad- 
dition to the vital democratic doctrine 
which already says, No more colonization 
and no more Kings on this hemisphere.”’ 


To stretch the three-mile zone, ‘‘estab- 
lished when three miles was the range of 
a cannon-shot,” until it covered a hundred 
miles of public waters, would be, in the 
New York Times’s opinion, ‘‘not merely 
a step, but many strides, toward the ac- 
complishment of the cherished ideal of 








respect, are as sacred, to say the least, as 

those which could be invoked by the countries which misfortune 
has led to belligereney. The mission of the neutral countries 
is to maintain the progress of the world, and to conserve its 
moral and material energies as a nucleus for the reestablishment 
of the disturbed equilibrium. 

“That social mission, which is as supreme as the very defense of 
sovereignty, augments, if possible, the attention which deserves 
respect, for the integrity of their rights as neutrals. If these 
rights and the rights of belligerents conflict, a spirit of justice, a 
sentiment of humanity, and a reason of high practical policy 
determine that the rights of the neutrals must prevail, inas- 
much as their mission is a mission of progress and preservation 
of life. 

“Tf war can justify the setting aside of the rights of neutrals, 
there would disappear our commercial activities and our economic 
resources, in the preservation of which are concerned both our 
own existence and the exigencies of civilization. 

“The right of the belligerent ends where the right of the 
neutral begins.”’ 


As a basis for the special eommission’s study of the problem 
thus presented by Ambassador Naon, the Peruvian Government 
offered an interesting suggestion. After describing the em- 
barrassment caused in this hemisphere by Europe’s war, and 
noting America’s isolation from European policies and interests, 
the Peruvian note said that a declaration 


“that America can not admit that its commerce within the 


foreing nations at war to confine their 
molestation to each other.”” Tho it looks visionary, ‘‘dreams 
Times remembers, and it goes on 
to show that neither Germany nor Great Britain would lose 
by acceding to such a request. The Philadelphia Record does 
not see how this extension could hamper naval operations 
the case of commerce-destroyers, ‘‘but- the na- 
tions of the New World are under no obligation to help the 
licensed pirates of the Old World to destroy each other’s 
shipping.”’ Moreover, ‘‘the destruction of British or German 
ships carrying goods between Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States would not be the destruction of British or German, 
but of American commerce.” 


sometimes come true,” The 


except in 


Nor does this paper consider 
European consent necessary, for 


“Tf two American States should unfortunately become 
involved in war, the European Powers would not hesitate to 
warn them against making the Mediterranean the scene of their 
naval battles and of piratical enterprises against neutral trading 
vessels, on the pretext of searching for contraband.” 


A declaration by all America declaring that such waters as 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea should not be made 
the scene of naval operations in a European war would not, in 
The Record’s opinion, be disregarded by non-American Powers. 
Here the San Francisco Chronicle and Pittsburg Dispatch heartily 
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WATCHFUL WAITING—WITH A TIN DIPPER 


—Halladay in the Providence Journal. 


WHAT WE NEED AND DON’T 


agree, and they see no need of consulting the European belliger- 
ents in defining the new policy. Let the United States, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile agree to back up the doctrine with their 
eombined naval force. Would any of the belligerents care to 
take on these three countries as enemies for such a cause? 
The Dispatch does not think so. 

On the other hand, the New York Journal of Commerce and 
Wall Street Journal, Springfield Republican, Philadelphia Press, 
and San Diego Union, tho heartily favoring the principle in- 
volved, think that nothing could be done without the consent of 
the European combatants, and doubt if such consent can be 
obtained. The Charleston and Courier adds that it 
would be impossible for neutral nations to maintain the neutrality 
of a 100-mile zone and that 


News 


‘‘other practical difficulties would 
arise from the fact that large areas of the western hemisphere 
are dependencies of belligerent Powers and are, therefore, parties 
to the struggle which has its center in Europe, but which is 
affecting every continent of the globe.” 





GOOD TIMES SEEN FROM WALL STREET 


OME DIFFERENCE of opinion may exist regarding the 
value of the New York Stock Exchange and the righteous- 
ness of its transactions, but everybody seems to take the 

successful resumption of its business as a sign of coming prosperity. 
In New York this feeling is voiced by such papers as The Times, 
Herald, Sun, Tribune, World, Journal of Commerce, and Com- 
mercial. Farther away from Wall Street, the Boston News 
Bureau, Transcript, and Christian Science Monitor, Springfield 
Republican, Washington Post, and St. Louis Republic are no less 
certain that the renewed activity in the securities market is the 
forerunner of improvement in the business of the country and 
perhaps an industrial boom. ‘‘The wave of fear has passed,” 
declares the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘and it seems certain that 
the country will enter upon a more prosperous career.”” At this 
time, says the Boston T'ranscript, business needs “just such an 
impetus as can be supplied by this restoration of the stock 
market; taken in connection with the profest suspension of 
restrictive legislation, the assurance of an advance in freight- 
rates and the plenitude of funds in the money market, it should 
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NEws NoTe—*' Mr. Daniels believes that the President will keep 
the country out of trouble.” Weed in the New York Tribune 
NEED IN 


THE WAY 


result in a revival of commercial activity and industrial ex- 
pansion.” Minor exchanges, the Springfield Republican is 
aware, in San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston had previously resumed transactions without any 
trouble, ‘but their operations could not be regarded as important 
for the reason that only the New York Exchange is an inter 
national market for securities.’"” The Republican, conservative 
in its optimism, believes that ‘‘ America is slowly climbing back.” 


‘‘With the securities markets so generally reopened, even 
under some restrictions, with money-rates ruling very low and 
currency so abundant that the emergency issues are virtually 
retired, because no longer needed, with the foreign exchange 
market tending to a point where gold may be imported and with 
the foreign trade gradually expanding, the United States perhaps 
should be content, for the time being. This people have shared 
with Europe the tremendous calamity of the war, but this people 
already are pulling out of the catastrophe while the peoples at 
war are sinking deeper into economic ruin. American manv- 
facturing industries remain deprest, except in the favored lines 
furnishing material of war; yet of all places on earth the United 
States to-day is economically by far the most blest. Ou 
unemployment difficulty is serious, but America has not in 
arms millions of men engaged in the scientific destruction of 
accumulated wealth.”’ 


The New York Stock Exchange was closed from July 30 to 
November 28 for all transactions, and for two weeks longer for 


stock transfers. It was the longest closed period in the history 


of the Exchange, the Albany Journal notes, and it continues: 


‘‘Tts effect was in the main good. It averted disaster, and it 
gave time for adjustment of financial conditions that had be 
come dangerous. Brokerage houses naturally suffered heavy 
losses through interruption of business, while a large part of theit 
expenses had to be continued. Many employees were deprived 
of their means of livelihood. But there was the greatest good 0 
the greatest number—the public. Its securities were protected 
from further market depreciation. The market values recorded 
on the last day of business on the Exchange remained the basis 
of loans. If sales were made, privately, at lower prices, they 
were not recorded. 

“At the same time, suspension of the securities market had 
depressing effect on finance and business. The closed Exchange 
stood as evidence of unusual departure from normal conditions 
Speculators became investors against their will. Their capital 
was tied up in securities which they could not liquidate. This 
condition soon created impatience, and many weeks ago the 
reopening of the Exchange was urged.” 
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‘“*pO YOU WANT ME TO WEAR THESE ALL THE TIME?” 


—Williams in the Indianapolis News. 






































Copyrighted, 1914, by John T. McCutcheon. 
INADEQUATE DEFENSE, ADEQUATE DEFENSE, OR MILITARISM? 
—MecCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


OF DEFENSE AS SEEN BY GENERALS OF THE PENCIL. 


Bond-selling was finally resumed on November 28; on Decem- 
ber 12 the market was opened to a limited line of stocks, and, as 
the New York Sun observes, a long experimental period was 
expected. But the market took care of itself: ‘‘the selling move- 
ment was normal, the buying impulse heavy; prices were higher 
than when the Exchange closed and showed no tendency to 
flag.” Hence it was decided to throw the market wide open on 
December 15. That means, the New York World explains, that 
“the New York Stock Exchange is now wide open for business as 
before the war, but with a minimum-price line throughout the 
trading-list,’’ which ‘‘ closely follows the low prices established by 
the panie which closed the Exchange on July 30." This re- 
striction, say several editors, will probably be but temporary, and 
a mere formality, since prices have shown no tendency to 
sink to the danger-limit. 
Neither The World nor 
The Commercial expects to 
see any noteworthy liqui- 
dation by European hold- 
ers of American securities. 
The World does not be- 
lieve that 


“England, as an, ex- 
ample, will be compelled 
to liquidate its  fixt 
foreign investments as 
well as to exhaust cur- 
rent income therefrom to 
fnance the war. At all 
events, foreign  invest- 
ments in America will be 
the last to go by the board. 
Itis the one great country 


on earth where safetv Copyrighted, 1914, by Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc. 
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“The Stock Exchange will soon record infallibly the sym- 
pathies of an important section of public opinion in the United 
States. If speculators buy on this or that victory or sell on this 
or that defeat with energy enough to control the market, we shall 
soon have an expression which may easily be looked upon abroad 
as unneutral.”’ 


Several New York editors ean not let the occasion pass without 
calling attention to ‘‘the prudence and foresight, as well as the 
skill and integrity of purpose,” with which the Stock Exchange 
officials and Wall Street bankers have handled the perplexing 
financial situation created by the European War. As The Journal 
of Commerce puts it, “‘the ‘money power’ of New York has been 
exercised in an honorable, considerate, and public-spirited man- 
ner, which is really in keeping with its character, but was needed 
to dispel some of the 
clouds which oceasional 
lapses from a high stand- 
ard had cast upon its 
reputation.” Rather dif- 
ferent is the thought which 
has occurred to many 
Americans, especially in 
the West, and which we 
find thus exprest in a letter 
to the New York Times 
Annalist: 

“In the days of its fat- 
ness, Wall Street reckoned 
itself as the special barom- 


eter of the state of com- 
= C000 CONDITIONS mercial life...... ‘ 

FAIR CONDITIO! 73 4 
sin vale eaaentaan Yet it has been out of 
business for four months, 
and, save for those im- 


mediately concerned, there 


most assured. It is the By this map Mr. Roger W. Babson shows where good or bad times prevail. The wheat has been entire indiffer- 


only great country which belt is prosperous, while the cotton belt and the industrial northeast have suffered. 


can show evidences of 

entering upon a new era of industrial expansion and prosperity.” 
The World makes the interesting suggestion that the opening 

of the Stock Exchange presents a new problem in neutrality— 


“More than many people imagine, perhaps, the attitude of 
Americans toward the great European quarrel is determined by 


» business considerations. 


ence, and apparently not 
much regret. It is incon- 
ceivable that a branch of business of such vital import could ever 
temporarily drop out of existence and create so little stir. The 
sober truth is that the West in general long ago lost both faith 
and interest in Wall Street and its operations as conducted. 
. . . Soit has come to pass that the general thought in the 
West was entirely indifferent as to when Wall Street renewed 
operations.” 
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A MILLION MEN OUT OF WORK 


T IS A SERIOUS MATTER if there are, as stated, ‘‘a 
million men out of work in the United States to-day, and a 
hundred thousand men starving,’’ and private and public 

agencies all over the country are again at work on this ever- 
recurring and baffling problem. 
story. 


Every section tells the same 
A man writes to the unemployment committee of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor: ‘“‘In over thirty years of 
working experience, I have never seen the like, when a man who is 
willing and anxious and capable of doing work satisfactorily, can 
not even get a chance tho one may look his eyes out of his head 

















Copyrighted, 1914, by John T. McCutcheon. 
THE MOBILIZATION OF OUR STANDING ARMY HAS BEGUN. 
‘ —McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


for such a happy opportunity. Because the work is not there.” 
In Chicago, Richmond, Cincinnati, Boston, and other cities, 
similar stories may be heard. Judge Gary, whom the Mayor of 
New York put at the head of his Committee of Unemployment 
and Relief, ventures ‘‘the assertion that we have a greater need 
to give relief here in our own city than we have to give relief in 
Europe, as great as the problem over there is.’””. City Chamber- 
lain Bruere estimates New York’s unemployed at 25,000, with 
a possible growth to 100,000. ‘‘The idea,”’ he says, ‘‘that in the 
most prosperous commercial city of Ameriea strong, able-bodied 
men should be unable to find work is a reflection on our civiliza- 
tion.” And the Richmond 
distress in its own city, declares that 


Times-Dispatch, moved by the 
‘‘whenever a man who is 
able to work and wants to work is denied that opportunity, 
civilization to that extent has proved itself inefficient, and civiliza- 
tion’s governmental agencies should do what they can to make 
the deficiency good.” 

Mayor Mitchel’s efforts in this direction please the Chicago 
Tribune in a city where New York’s municipal activities are often 
treated to criticism. He has succeeded in enlisting the active 
services on his committee of such men as E. H. Gary, F. A. 
Vanderlip, Julius Kruttsehnitt, Oscar S. Straus, George W. 
Perkins, and Otto T. Bannard, and the Chicago editor believes 
such large employers of labor peculiarly fitted to handle the 
problem. In Massachusetts, the Boston Transcript expects the 
State Committee on Unemployment to do great good this winter, 
and Governor Walsh states that he will ‘‘urge upon the incoming 
legislature the enactment of an emergeney labor law which 
would make it possible to suspend temporarily sections of the 
labor laws of the State, so that work on orders resulting from 
the European War might be expedited in the factories.’ This 
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the New York Times quite heartily approves, explaining that 
“the labor laws passed by the influence of the unions, enacting 
conditions of employment unacceptable to wage-payers, are one 
chief cause of idleness, destitution, and unrest.” 

In a report which wins the praise of the Springfield Republican, 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor recommends a 
nation-wide plan to handle the problem in a large way and 
bring the ‘‘jobless man”’ to the ‘‘manless job,’’ wherever found, 
Then, 


‘*With seasonal variations of employment nationally adjusted, 
with accidental disturbances to employment nationally provided 
for, with individual delinquencies in respect of employment 
better understood by national public opinion, and with such 
ameliorations of industrial distress as this department is now 
preparing to offer, a right beginning will have been made.” 


By another plan the Government, says Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz, chief consulting engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, could and should stabilize the labor-supply. For instanee, 
public projects like highways, waterways, conservation schemes, 
protection from floods, and irrigation-works ‘‘could easily be 
worked upon intermittently without economic loss.” “‘ When it 
became clear that from any cause the general supply of labor 
throughout the country was greatly in excess of the private 
demand, the Government should begin to absorb the workmen 
for employment on the national undertakings already sane- 
tioned.” And Dr. Steinmetz has a still more interesting sug- 
gestion, calling for a new sort of ‘‘citizen soldiers”’: 


‘“What objection could there be to the Government allowing 
men to enlist for three or four months’ training at any time when 
the demand for labor had fallen to a point threatening serious 
unemployment? 

“The men so enlisted would be getting valuable instruction, 
their health would be improved by the experience, they would 
be drawing wages, they would not be a drag upon production 
through being unemployed. 

“In the course of time this method would provide the country 
with a splendid military reserve which could easily be brought 
up to a point of war efficiency.” 





THE GERMAN RAID ON ENGLAND 


AST WEEK the progress of the European War was 
marked by two important military developments, one 
to the credit of each side, and by two dramatic naval 
exploits in which the honors were similarly divided. In France 
and Belgium the Allies reported a marked strengthening of their 
offensive and a slow but steady pushing back of the strongly 
entrenched German lines, while in Poland Germany claimed 
“the greatest victory of the war,”’ in ‘‘the complete shattering of 
the Russian offensive.”” At sea the fortunes of war were re- 
versed, the eastern theater witnessing the torpedoing of the 
Turkish battle-ship Messudieh in the Dardanelles by the British 
submarine B-11, which reached its quarry by diving under five 
rows of mines; while in the North Sea a German cruiser flotilla 
eluded the British patrol fleet, bombarded three English towns, 
and made good its escape. Altho the developments in France 
and Poland are regarded as major events and the feat of the 
B-11 is hailed as the most daring exploit of the war, the interest 
of our press seems to focus chiefly on the bombardment of 
Searborough, Hartlepool, and Whitby by the raiding German 
cruisers on the morning of December 16. ‘‘For the first time 
in centuries English blood has been shed in England by a foreign 
foe,’ remarks the New York World, and as a consequence ‘‘ En- 
glishmen now know from bitter experience that England is not 
immune from attack; that the British Navy is not an impregna- 
ble fortress around the British Isles, and that Great Britain 
requires all her military resources of whatsoever kind and char- 
acter."’ This result, The World goes on to say, ‘‘ought to be 
worth a million recruits to Kitchener’s army,” and the prediction 
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Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
SCARBOROUGH, ONE OF THE THREE ENGLISH COAST TOWNS BOMBARDED BY THE GERMANS. 























is justitied by English dispatches stating that an immediate 
sequel to the bombardment of these east-coast towns and the 
killing of more than a hundred persons, ‘‘two-thirds of them 
women and children,” was ‘‘a general rush to the recruiting- 
offices.” 
“England stands to gain infinitely more from this daring raid 
On the other 
hand, a dispatch from Rome quotes Prince von Biilow, German 
Ambassador to Italy, as saying: ‘‘This is simply the prelude to 
what the German fleet is soon to undertake, which may astonish 
the world.” 

Meanwhile, according to a London correspondent of the New 
York World, this exploit of the German cruisers ‘‘ has produced a 
more profound impression on the English people than any other 
event of the war.” 


In view of this development, one editor remarks, 


than the Germans themselves can hope to gain.” 


He goes on to say: 


“Stories of English people, with familiar English names, 
in an every-day English town very much like hundreds of other 
English towns, torn to pieces by shrapnel, their homes burning, 
their women folk struck down in the streets and their babies 
buried in burning wreckage, have taken hold of the imagination 
of the people as no tales of atrocity and fire and sword in Belgium, 
or no ship-loads of wounded soldiers and starving refugees, 
have been able to approach in effect. 

“English people all over the country have read this morning 
how Alfred Beale, an ordinary British postman of Scarborough, 
was chatting with an ordinary Brit- . 


German Embassy at Washington 
statement: 


to make the following 


“The fact is established that Hartlepool ‘is fortified, while 
Searborough and Whitby are defended, like all other British 
coast places, either by regular troops, coast guns, or volunteers. 

“The bombardment of all Belgian coast places by the British- 
French navy did not take place because these places were fortified, 
which they are not, but because they are defended by the German 
troops.” 

Our editors, while paying tribute to the skill and daring which 
enabled the German flotilla to find its way through the mine- 
fields, elude the British fleet, deliver its attack, and run the 
gauntlet of the same perils back to its base, generally agree that 
the attack on the Yorkshire towns has in itself very little mili- 
tary significance. Some observers regard it as a raid pure and 
simple, others suggest that it was a feint to draw the British 
fleet into a position convenient for submarine attack, or by 
diverting attention to enable some of the fast German cruisers 
to escape into the Atlantic to harry the commerce of the Allies. 

It is suggested in some quarters that this last may have been 
accomplished. Remarking that “the real significance of the 


,enterprise may possibly be made apparent later,” the editor of 


the New York Evening Sun goes on to discuss the incident: 


‘‘Berlin merely announces that a part of the High Seas Fleet 





ish housemaid to whom he had just = 
handed a letter on her master’s porch, 
when a German shell came out of the 
sky and, exploding in the street, sent 





-_- 





both postman and maid into eternity; 
how a young housewife of Hartle- 





pool was in her kitchen preparing 
her husband’s breakfast, and looked 
up suddenly to see blue sky where 
her roof had been, and to find her- 
self a widow; and they are asking | 
themselves to-day: ‘If this happened 
to Hartlepool and Scarborough, why 
couldn’t it happen to Tynemouth, 
or Falmouth, or Deal, or Dover, or 
Sandwich, or, if the Germans land, 
fo any town in England?’”’ 


Many English dispatches speak 
of this raid as an attack on un- 
fortified towns, a fact which 
Moves the military attaché of the 





























WHERE THE WAR WAS BROUGHT HOME TO ENGLAND. 
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bombarded certain ‘fortified towns’ on the east coast of England, 
but it is added that ‘regarding the further course of its action no 
information can be given.’ This may imply some ulterior object 
which it is not at present expedient to reveal; until that object 
is known the raid can only be regarded as a more or less wanton 
experiment in destructiveness. It is impossible to avoid asso- 
ciating it with the advice of one of Germany’s most celebrated 
and popular naval writers, advice that was published the very 
day before the raid occurred. ‘We must see clearly,” he wrote 
in the Deutsche Tageszeitung, ‘that in order to fight with success 
we are obliged to fight ruthlessly—ruthlessly in the proper 
meaning of the word, that is to say, without any regard what- 
ever for any conceivable thing which lies outside the line leading 
to our final military goal. . . . Our sole thought is devoted to 
increasing vengeance by any and every means which can lead 
to victory.’ A victory of any substantial kind could not very 
well follow upon such excursions as yesterday’s in the North 
Sea, but as an act of vengeance the enterprise is quite under- 
standable. 

“In all probability popular opinion in Germany has forced 
the Navy to give some account of itself. Enormous sums have 
been spent on the German Navy, which hitherto has been of 
singularly little service. The policy of attrition has been a most 
obvious failure, for the odds in favor of the British Navy are 
considerably greater to-day than they were four months ago. 
If the German fleet was hardly fit to encounter the enemy in the 
opening days of the war, it is even less fit to do so to-day, and 
at the present rate will be still less fit a year hence. The de- 
struction of Admiral von Spee’s squadron must incidentally 
have had a depressing effect, and it is safe to conjecture that 
yesterday’s daring performance was undertaken as an act of 
reprisal and as a means of reassuring the public and allaying 
popular impatience at the apparent inactivity of the Navy.” 


English dispatches state that the British Admiralty had 
warning of the contemplated raid, and that the escape of the 
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raiders was due to ‘‘luck’’ and an intervening fog. The Boston 
News Bureau reminds us that German captains in the North 
Sea “Shave now a cloak for their operations two-thirds of the 
time for the round trip, with a good chance of fog to aid in the 
eight-hour interval of daylight.’’ London is reported disturbed 
over the possibility that some of the German cruisers, instead of 
returning to their base, may have slipt out into the Atlantic, 
Says the New York Sun: 

‘While Germany may not be willing to risk a general engage- 
ment in the North Sea, the descent on the Yorkshire coast 
suggests the possibility of a raid by a swift and powerful squadron 
in the waters of the Atlantic along the routes of England's 
merchant fleet carrying immense cargoes of food and war- 
supplies. It may be said that the Atlantic has its own patrol 
of British war-ships, but obviously if the British Navy can not 
make a closed sea of the North Sea or German Ocean there 
must be plenty of room in the Atlantic for the operations of a 
German flying squadron. The game would be worth the risk, 
for a tremendous amount of damage could be done to the British 
merchant marine. The traffic so valuable to England herself 
and so necessary to the cause of the Allies might be deranged 
and tied up, if not temporarily ruined.” 

English papers are full of condemnation for this attack on 
unwarned towns and the killing of non-combatants, and their 
indignation is echoed in many editorial columns on this side of 
the Atlantic. Turning to the German-American press we find 
the New York Deutsches Journal declaring that ‘‘the guns of the 
German cruisers have told the world in the plainest speech that 
the days of England’s arrogant supremacy on the sea are over.” 
And the Staats-Zeitung of the same city says that “‘the Ger- 
man fleet has once again accomplished a master-stroke of 
courage and poise.” 





TOPICS 


PEACE at any price is liable to cost more than that.— Washington Post. 

Wuat Europe needs is a campaign against the gun-toters.—Houston 
Chronicle. 

It’s a wise European father who brings his sgn up to be either a doctor 
or an architect.— Washington Post. 


IN BRIEF 
WE love our Przemysl, but oh, you Przsansyz!—Columbia State. 
MARINE insurance rates and battle-ships go down together.— Washington 
Post. 
Mr. SCHWAB may conclude to have the submarines built by his new plant 
in Canada.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 





ITALY is in a condition of belliger- 
ent neutrality —Nashville Banner. 

In short: Defense should exist for 
the nation; not the nation for de- 
fense.—New York World. 

EVERYBODY else having failed, the 
miners end the strike in Colorado.— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

Ir any submarines are to be made 
in this country let's keep them for 
our own use.—Portland Oregonian. 


Mr. BrYAN says he is dealing with 









ENLIST 


HUERTA says he will return. Per- 
haps; but he never can come back.— 
whe a Washington Post. 

74 THEY say the Colonel has finally 
x become reconciled to being regarded 
Re- 5 b merely as an ex-President.—Cincin- 
Pe nali Times-Star. 





; J. L. Brapy, of Lawrence, advises 

#:: the Turks if they wish to get intoa 

: ae holy war they would better stay out 
cee of this one.— Kansas City Star. 

: Bis acre THE movement for better babies 












scat. 2 een wae WAR-cinuzeo J atone 

‘caliente ieee: ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS off other folk are in this respect— 
Tue Prince of Wales has been pro- SCIENTIFIC BULLETS Washington Post. 

moted to be a full lieutenant. That SMALL,CLEAN WOUNDS AN Illinois justice has ruled that 

young man must have a friend at NO SMASHING oR SPLINTERING a university may legally work its 


court.—Boston Transcript. 

No wonder Shakespeare exclaims, 
‘**What’s in a name?’’ when Christian 
county, Kentucky, goes wet and 
Bourbon county goes dry.—Nashville 


Southern Lumberman. 




















(You Never KNOW WHAT HIT You) 


OF THE BONES, 
PAINLESS SHELLS - 


widows PENSIONS 
SKILLFUL AMPUTATIONS 


women employees nineteen or more 
hours a day—by reason of being 4 
charitableinstitution.— Boston Herald. 


FIELD-MARSHAL KITCHENER should 
not object to the interview with him 


Tennessean. RED CROSS IN ATTEN written by Irvin Cobb. It is prob 
Ir may be true that our Army and E| ITALS ALWAYS OPEN ably a better interview than Kitchener 

Navy are unprepared to defend us >| FREE TOBACCO AND WOOLEN Socks} could have composed himself.—Chi- 

from attack, but where is the nation ‘| DECORATIONS GIVEN AWAY! cago News. 

Prepared to attack us?—Nashville ENLIST ! WE notice that the combination 


ACCORDING to Secretary of War 
Garrison, there seems to be consider- 
able difference between the regular 
Army and a regular army.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

THE activity of the German Army 
in the East, in the face of the Petro- 
grad dispatches telling of crushing 
German defeats, leads us to the belief 
that the Germans belong to the class 
who don’t know when they are whipt. 
—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 















INDUCEMENTS. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


of letters that are used to indicate 
the pronunciation of geographical 
names in the war-zone are quite 3 
baffling as the names themselves.— 
Albany Journal. 


THE Kaiser, who was to take Paris 
in September, took Lodz in Decem- 
ber. Recalls the case of the young 
woman who said she would not 
marry the man until he had saved 
$10,000, but compromised when he 
amassed $18.40.—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF THE FALL OF TSING-TAU. 








OUR DEFENSES VIEWED FROM ABROAD 


HE “CHEERFUL, INCURABLE OPTIMISM” of 
the President, as the Canadian papers term it, irritates 
some of our neighbors a little. Thus the Montreal 
Daily Star takes the President to task and reminds him that 
“great, self-confidence, based upon past successes under far 
different conditions, is a frequent 
failure.”’ 


forerunner to disastrous 
Canada, to judge from the tone of the Dominion 
press, wants us to be well armed because it may become neces- 
sary for the United States to enter actively into the war in 
defense of those principles to which the Allies and America, we 
are assured, are alike committed; and it is claimed that many 
Americans indorse this view. For example, the London (Ont.) 
Advertiser says: 


“Quite a few people in the United States have exprest the 
belief that their Government and Congress should come out 
frankly in favor of the Allies, and enter the war against Germany. 
Their belief is based not only on the ground that the Allies are 
fighting in the cause of freedom and democracy, of which the 
United States is professedly a champion, but that it is necessary 
as a matter of self-defense against the possible results on this 
continent should Germany win.” 

This view finds an echo in England, where the London Daily 
Express is a little annoyed at our ‘‘state of unpreparedness’’ and 
thinks we shall ultimately be forced into a conflict with Germany : 

“We agree that it may be wise for the Government at Wash- 
ington to maintain its position of impartiality, but it is not 
possible for any nation or for any individual to be impartial in this 
great war. Great Britain and her allies are fighting for exactly 
the same cause as Washington fought for in the war against 
George ILI. and Lord North. If Great Britain and France are 
beaten, it will not be many years before the United States will 
have to fight jackbootery.”’ 

Less subtle is the comment of the Montreal Daily Star, 
which bluntly warns the President that safety. depends “not 
upon platitudes and perorations, but upon weight of armament 
and the dread machinery of war,” and says that unarmed pacifj- 
cism, while a delightful doctrine, is a little dangerous as a 
deliberate national policy. 
initely committed to such a policy, and continues: 


It is convinced that we are def- 


“Well, the United States is a sovereign nation, and it is 
Privileged to take that view of the future if it is willing to take the 
risks attending it as well. But any nation is on highly perilous 
ground which depends upon the excellence of its ‘political prin- 
ciples and institutions,’ or any other domestic virtues, to protect 
it from the hazards of outside attack. Unfortunately, domestic 


virtues, which do not get themselves translated into powers of 
self-defense, are of little protection against the brutal covetous- 
ness of less virtuous but more virile military nations. ... If 
the Americans propose to continue to live in this wicked world, 
and to preserve their rich domain intact, they must resolutely 
shoulder the burden of previous preparation to defend it.” 


Japan, however, is thoroughly pleased with the Wilson policy, 
and the Tokyo Asahi gravely advises us to drop any imperialistic 
ideas, remain at home, and attend to business: 


“‘The President and the Secretary of State have avowed that 
they have taken to heart the instruction of Washington in his 
farewell address, ‘Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground?’ 
It follows, therefore, that further increase of armament for 
America would add nothing to the enviable international posi- 
tion she now holds, but would rather be a source of misunder- 
standing by other nations.” 


Similar advice, rather more delicately exprest, is offered by 
another Tokyo paper, the Nichi-nichi, which thinks: 


“Tf America, stedfastly pursuing its anti-imperialistic policy, 
bends her energies to the improvement and development of the 
enormous resources she has at command, both at home and 
abroad, she will surely become so great and prosperous that 
no country will dare attack her.” 


Any increase of armament at this moment would weaken 
our influence for peace, thinks the London Daily News, which 
sees in America the mediator in the present war: 


“It is quite certain that the States of Europe, for all their 
present concentration upon war, will one day desire an end of 
the slaughter and return to sanity. On that day they will need 
the advice and assistance of some impartial mediator, whose 
zeal for peace and whose equity are equally above suspicion. 

“To the short view it might seem something gained by a 
partizan to. create the impression that the American people or 
Government was identified at all points, short of positive action, 
with this or that protagonist. It is Wilson’s view that it would 
be a heavy loss to the world were America to lose her reputation 
as a friend of all nations, precisely at the time when that reputa- 
tion is most necessary. His view will be shared by every far- 
thinking man in this country.” 


The London Spectator, however, while approving the Presi- 
dent’s general attitude, feels bound to urge: 


“‘our flesh and blood across the Atlantic to make quite sure 
that the President’s ‘utmost’ is the utmost not of courage, 
chivalry, and moral determination, but of material, for in these 
days a man whose courage is not supported with good arms goes 
like a sheep to the slaughter. 

“The President says: ‘It is not necessary for America to have 
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a huge standing army; she can trust to her citizenry trained and 
accustomed to arms.’ 

“We must remind the President, however, that at present 
the American people not only are not trained or accustomed to 
arms, but what is worse, they do not possess the arms and 
ammunition to put into the hands of the citizenry, trained or 
untrained.” 





TURKISH AND RUSSIAN JOY IN COMBAT 


O SUCH REGRET as is profest by the other European 
nations at the necessity of war seems to be felt in 


Turkey or Russia as they face each other in conflict. 
Turkey sees victory just ahead in company with all-conquering 
Germany, while Russia has actually selected a Slav name for the 
ancient city of Constantine and expects to hear the arches of 
Saint Sophia ring with the echoes of the Russian national 
anthem. Complete satisfaction pervades the editorials of the 
Turkish press, which sing the praises both of Turks and their 
allies. Thus the Constantinople Tasfiri Efkyar lays stress upon 
the friendliness of Germany to the Moslem world and contrasts 
it with the attitude of the Triple 
hatred and oppression. 


intente, which it accuses of 
Equally emphatic and enthusiastic is 
the Constantinople [kdam, which cries: 


“To arms for the mighty conflict!) We shall mareh gloriously 
onward, sure of our purpose and confident of its achievement. 
While we know that all Moslems, far and near, are with, us, yet 
we Moslems are not alone. We have other friends, friends who 
are already champions and victorious in war. With them we 
fight side by side. Ever since the Russians, French, and English 
began this war our friends have battled with amazing strength 
and success, not on their own, but on the enemy’s soil. The 
statement that we entered the war under pressure from Ger- 
many is a calumny.” 


Other Constantinople papers express almost identical views. 
Thus the Sabah, in an editorial headed ‘‘No Change in Our 

















~ TURKEY TAKES THE PLUNGE INTO THE VOLCANO. 


'TuRKEY—‘“The whole world seems to be doing it—why should 
I be left out?” —De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


Policy,” maintains that the war was forced upon Turkey, not 
by German pressure, but by the aggressions of England and 
Russia; while the Tanine makes a fervent appeal to Italy to enter 
the war upon the side of Turkey, promising that Turkey ‘‘will 
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assure to Italy the fidelity of her Moslem subjects in Tripoli, 
while the Mohammedans of Tunis and Algeria will revolt against 
France.” The Tanine, in company with all the other Cop- 
stantinople organs, has been roused to fury by the British 



































THE TRIPLE ENTENTE—“ What a scare that gave us!” 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


annexation of Cyprus, despite the fact that since 1878 it has been 
to all intents and purposes a British colony. In an article en- 
titled ‘‘Hypocritical England,” the Tanine says: 


“Ever since the ‘Balkan War, in dealing with the Moslem 
world, England has covered her face with a veil of hypocrisy. 
To-day the mask has fallen from the face of our enemy; we know 
where we stand. . . . England pretends that we are taking up 
arms under pressure from Germany, instead of recognizing the 
fact that we are fighting to avenge all Moslems of the oppression 
that England has imposed upon them. ... Away with hypocrisy. 
God is with the good. We shall, we must, win.” 


While Turkey is satisfied with herself and her position, all 
Russians are filled with joy at the opportunity she is affording 
them. The Czar himself, in a manifesto published in the Moscow 
Russkoye Slovo, says: 

“Together with the whole Russian people we firmly believe 
that Turkey’s insensate intervention in the war will hasten 
the—to her—fatal course of events and will open out to Russia 


a way to the solution of those historical problems on the shores 
of the Black Sea bequeathed by our ancestors.” 





While the Czar is thus politely saying that he means to secure 
Constantinople, with its outlet on to the Mediterranean, the 
Petrograd Novoye Vremya, a semiofticial organ, makes no bones 
about Russia’s intentions, and is frankly delighted with the turn 
things have takep. It says: 


“The war with Turkey must be considered desirable, however 
inconvenient it may be to divert a part of our forces from the 
main front, because it gives us the possibility of settling, with 
one supreme effort, the ‘Eastern question.’ . . . There has never 
been in the past, and, maybe, never in the future will there be 
such a happy combination of circumstances for the liquidation of 
Turkey, at least as a European Power. This occasion must be 
utilized, no matter how difficult and what its cost. If we wit, 
there will spread before us the grand prospect of realizing the 
greatest and perhaps the ultimate ideals of the Slav races. We 
never dreamed and never will dream about world-conquests, 
about the destruction of great empires, but we need a free outlet 
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to the warm waters and to the wide expanses of the terrestrial 
globe.” 

That the moment to seize Constantinople has at last come, all 
Russia has agreed, says the Petrograd Ryetch, which goes on to 
state: 

“This time the question so important to Russia will really be 
glved, solved in its entirety, in accordance with its significance 
toa Great Power which seeks a free outlet to world water-ways 
and wishes to guard the door of its own house. 

“In this favorable conjuncture lies the explanation of that 
general satisfaction with which Russia has met the news that 
at last, after having labored so much for the liberation of other 
nations, she finds the desired opportunity to work out her own 
emancipation.’’—Translations made for Tur Literary Dicest. 





“WHY DOES EVERYBODY HATE 
GERMANY?” 


HIS QUESTION is not ours, but is one seriously asked 

in the Empire of William II., and in the pages of Der 

Tiirmer, the well-known Stuttgart monthly, 
most brilliant of German writ- 


one of the 
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systematically depreciated us in the eyes of the world. They 
have ‘influenced’ the foreign press. The almighty ruble, the 
world-conquering pound sterling, and the French frane have 
created accomplices, and for decades everything unpleasant that 
has happened anywhere in the world has been laid at our door by 
the press. This German-baiting has been conducted at the ex- 
pense of reason and logic. They have charged us With things 
so senseless and foolish that one would have thought that even 
a half-witted person would be able to see the fallacies.”’ 


In spite of all the absurdities of the campaign against Ger- 
many’s virtues, the writer acknowledges that it has been a suc- 
cess, and proceeds to take the Government to task for not 
having initiated a counter-campaign of press bribery: 


“To be sure it would have cost millions to influence the foreign 
papers, for we should have had to bid higher than our enemies. 
But these millions would not have been wasted; they would have 
proved an excellent investment when that dark plot against us 
was hatched, and we found out, with despair, that we had not a 
friend left in the world. We should not have had to bear those 
hours of anxiety when we saw our so-called friends in America, 
in Sweden, in Denmark, in Spain, in Roumania, and in Italy 
overwhelming us with accusations and crying out to heaven 





es, Anton Oskar Klaussmann, 





squarely faces it in an article un- 
der the above title, and discovers 
the answer. This distinguished 
author, known throughout the 
length and breadth of the Father- 
land either under his own name 
or under one or other of his ten 
pseudonyms, finds after an ex- 
haustive analysis that ‘‘the wells 
have been poisoned,” and that 
the German nation is the victim 
of a deep plot to destroy its fair 
name engineered by British, Rus- 
sian, and French statesmen, and 
accomplished by a corrupt and 
venal press which for twenty 
years has been systematically 
sandering the German people. 





Herr Klaussmann thus dra- 
matically opens his inquiry: 

“Enemies round about us! 
Friends nowhere! Even the 


States that have declared their 
neutrality are unsafe and un- 
certain in their attitude toward 
us, and we can not count on 
their good-will. 

“What then have we done? 
This pertinent question millions 
of Germans have asked them- 
slves during these last months 
and have answered: ‘We have 
done nothing; we have injured no 
one; we have blocked no coun- 


The famous 
quoted in the London press. E 


demolish it. Our picture shows 





‘“‘concrete-bed*’ myth has exploded, according to a report from the 


covering that ostensible factory-sites and innocent-looking tennis-courts were in reality concealing em- 
placements for German howitzers prepared in advance by desperate but determined German spies. So 
persistent were the rumors that the British War Office determined to investigate. 
ghan was appointed to visit all suspected spots and report. 
but they were actually giving way under the weight of mere every-day machinery, and could no more 
have supported 42-ceptimeter guns than they could have upheld the Statue of Liberty. 
the General reports that there is not a single fort in England which would need a 42-centimeter gun to 


one of these imaginary gun-beds. 


A MYTH EXPLODED. 


British War Office 
ver since the war began various Sherlock Holmeses were constantly dis- 


Major-General O’Calla- 
The General really did find concrete béds, 
Furthermore, 


a tennis-court torn up during a period of spy-fever to see if it contained 
The search seems to have been thoroughly done. 








tty’s path except England’s, who 
tegarded us as a far too power- 
ful rival in the world’s markets. We have attended quietly 
and peaceably to our own business; we have been modest and 





reserved; we have mixed in no intrigues—in short, we have done 
nothing with which any one can reproach us.’”’ 


He then pictures the German as he appears to foreign eyes, 
“the rapacious, arrogant busybody, a constant menace to the 
Peace of the world,”’ and asks how it can possibly be that such a 
completely erroneous conception should have been acquired, 
and finds that it is the result of a slow poison persistently dis- 
tilled in the foreign press: 


“This misuse of the foreign press against us is part of the policy 
of the Iron Ring—England, France, and Russia. They have 








that we had broken the peace, that our rapacity alone had 
caused the war.” 


Now that the war has started, he thinks it is a waste of time 
to attempt to influence the hostile papers, but he notes with some 
satisfaction that the powers in Berlin are no longer blind to the 
advantages accruing from a friendly press and have taken steps 
to insure support in certain quarters: 

“‘What a hostile attitude was assumed by certain Italian papers 
during the early days of the war! In Berlin the names of these 
papers that suddenly dropt their hatred of Germany and wrote 
in our favor are well-known, and it is quite understood here that 
an ass with a load of gold has climbed over the wall of hatred for 
Germany.”—Translation made for Tue Literary Diasst. 
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WAR ENDS DYNASTIC FEUD IN SPAIN 


AR HAS BROUGHT PEACE between the long- 

WV estranged heads of the Spanish house of Bourbon, 
says the London Times, owing to the fact that Don 

Alfonso dé Bourbon, who occupies the throne of Spain, and 
Don Jaime de Bourbon, who claims it as head of the Carlist 


party, both happen to be in personal sympathy with the cause 
of the Allies. The Times correspondent in Madrid says: 


‘Don Jaime of Bourbon, hitherto recognized as the chief 
of the Carlist and pro-German party, and pretender to the 
throne of Spain, has abdicated his position with dramatic 
effectiveness. For a fortnight past it had been rumored that he 
was displeased with the violent campaign against the Allies 
carried on by his supporters here, and now one of the leaders 
of the party has announced in the press that they no longer 
recognize Don Jaime as their chief and are looking for another 
Bourbon to take the place from which they have deposed him. 
This is their reply to the statement, obviously inspired by the 
Prince himself, that his sympathies were with the Allies and 
that he had been for over two months working with the French 
Red Cross. 

**Now the Correspondencia de Espafia, under its Court in- 
telligence, announces that Don Jaime has addrest a telegram 
of warm sympathy to King Alfonso on the death of Prince 
Maurice of Battenberg, and that the King has returned his 
thanks for the attention in terms quite as cordial. Thus there 
is no room for doubt that the long feud between the two branches 
of the Spanish royal house has come to a close over the grave 
of the young Queen’s brother.” 


Meanwhile, Don Jaime has been having a few unpleasant 
experiences during a hurried visit to his home in Austria, the 
Paris Eclair states: 


‘‘Some time ago Don Jaime de Bourbon, the Spanish pre- 
tender, addrest an appeal to his partizans to side with France 
in this war. This came to the knowledge of the Austrian 
authorities and he was placed under close arrest while on a 
short visit to his castle at Frohsdorf. The immediate excuse 
for this action was the fact that Don Jaime has been a colonel 
in the Russian Army. ...... 

“‘Don Jaime persisted in his efforts to gain his freedom and 
was finally told that he could either remain a prisoner in Austria 
till the end of the war or permanently leave the country. He 
chose the latter course and was conducted to the Swiss frontier.” 


Meanwhile, Germany is making strenuous efforts, says the 
Manchester Guardian, to influence Spanish opinion and to 
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obtain a reversal of the policy of neutrality that has been jp. 
dorsed by the leaders of every party in Spain. The Guardig, 
goes on to state: 


“Germany is adopting desperate measures here to sedug 
public opinion. The Correo Espajiol, the organ of the Carlig 
party and now the official German organ, publishes a two. 
column article stating, in substance, that Germany has officially 
offered to present Spain with Gibraltar, should the German arm; 
triumph.” 





BERNHARDI’S MISSION IN AMERICA—Warned in af 
vance of what was coming by no less a person than the famoy 
General von Bernhardi, the German residents in America wep 
prepared for eventualities, so says the Toronto Globe upon th 
authority of Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Leland 
Stanford University, who was present at one of the Generals 
private meetings. The Globe says: 


“Tn the early summer of last year General Friedrich von Ben. 
hardi, the famous German cavalry officer and military authority, 
crossed the United States. He came by way of the Pacific. His 
coming was unheralded. His speeches were unreported. His 
going was unchronicled. No American newspaper ‘played up’ 
the visit of one of the most-talked-of Germans in the world to 
day. His new book, ‘Germany and the Next War,’ was published 
early in 1912, while he was on this world-tour. A copy d 
it reached him by mail at Singapore. In the United States he 
was the guest of the German Consuls. His addresses were in 
German, to Germans invited individually by the Consul. His 
mission was to advise Germans in the various German centes 
of the purpose, the plans, and the rightness of the then impent¢- 
ing war that now ‘staggers the world.’ He told its story, the 
essentials of its program, the year before it began.”’ 


Dr. Jordan’s story, as quoted by The Globe, runs: 


**T met von Bernhardi in San Francisco and heard him gi 
an address on May 26, 1913, just as I was leaving for Europ, 
Germany, the Balkans, and Australia. The invitation was from 
the German Consul in San Francisco. It was on the official 
paper of the Consul’s office. The gathering was composed @ 
about three hundred persons, all Germans except one othe 
American and myself. The Consul presided, and the meetig 
was semiofficial but private. So far as I know, there was m 
reporter present and no report was published. I would n0 
have known that the German cavalry General was in Ameria 
except for that meeting.” 



































THE GERMAN FOSTER-MOTHER. 
The darling’s smiling!" 
—@© Ulk (Berlin). 


DISCORDANT GERMAN 


“There now! 


EFFECTUALLY BLOCKING HIS PATH. 


No matter how hard he tries, he can not get over, 
under, or around it. 


AND BRITISH IDEAS OF THE BELGIAN 


KING ALBERT’S LAST FOOT SQUARE 
“A small thing, but mine own.” 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 
SITUATION. 


—The Star (Montreal). 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 




















DEEP-SEA DIVING 


N IMMENSE FIELD for salvage work and exploration 
of the ocean bottom and marine life has been opened 
up by the perfection of a new diving-apparatus which 

jsdescribed in the current Technical World Magazine (Chicago). 
The new record for deep-sea diving, recently made in the United 
States and by the use of the new diving-suit, beats by just two 
feet the old record of 210 feet which was achieved in the course 
of experiments under the auspices of the British Admiralty. 
But the American record, 212 feet, which was made in Long 
Jsand Sound a few weeks ago, might just as well have been 
310, had water of this depth been available. The two divers 
who performed the feat went to the bottom, and could naturally 
gono further; so the “‘beat”’ is a small one—until the American 
champions try deeper water. The average diver, using the old 
apparatus, we are told by Robert G. Skerrett in this article, 
seldom exceeds a hundred feet, and 150 is his maximum. Even 
at this depth, he can remain but half an hour or so, and the great- 
est care must be taken in leaving work to proceed slowly to 
regions of normal pressure. Too rapid a transfer may give 





REVOLUTIONIZED 


the diver ‘‘the bends,’ and may even be fatal. In the new form 
of diving-suit, in which the record noted above was made, the 
diver is clad in a rigid case, so that the pressure of the water 
He thus works 
at ordinary atmospheric pressure, and the dangers of deep-sea 
Says Mr. Skerrett: 


is not transmitted to the air that he breathes. 


diving are reduced practically to zero. 


‘‘Except for the bronze helmet, the ordinary diving-dress is 
collapsible and made of rubber and canvas. The new suit being 
entirely of metal, is rigid, and is of itself strong enough to resist 
the crushing force of the enveloping sea. It is made of an alloy 
of aluminum, and the armor complete weighs a little short of 
five hundred pounds. In truth, it is virtually a diving-machine, 
for the man inside is well-nigh helpless in its grip until lowered 
below the surface, when the water counterbalances the dead 
weight and the articulated sections permit the operator to move 
with afreedom something akin to that of the steel-clad knight 
of old. 

“In order to give this measure of mobility, the suit has over 
fifty turning joints. These are made substantially water-tight 
by leather packing which swells and becomes more effective the 
greater the pressure of the sea. To prevent this external force 
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By the courtesy of ** The Technical World Magazine,’’ Chicago. 
A NEW INVADER OF THE UNDERSEA WORLD 
The new diving-apparatus is too heavy to allow the wearer to move 
upon the surface, but is so buoyant undersea that it will permit 
him to explore with ease depths as yet unknown. 








THE LATEST FASHION 








GOING DOWN. 


The first man to use this apparatus made a new world’s deep-sea 
diving-record and might have gone much further if the water had been 
deeper. The strange-looking suit will also safeguard the diver’s life. 


IN DIVING-SUITS. 
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from jamming the joints, facility of action is insured by clever 
arrangements of roller-bearings. Indeed, the armor is not 
entirely water-tight, and the divers say they do not wish it to be 
so, for the moderate leakage serves to lubricate the joints and thus 
to aid necessary movements. This would be a dangerous, indeed 
a very perilous, defect but for a strikingly novel feature of the 
invention. 

“‘Of course the diver needs air to breathe as would the sub- 
marine worker in the ordinary dress, but in this suit of armor his 
air is supplied him at atmospheric pressure. So far as the phys- 
ical effects upon him are concerned, his lungs and body are no 
more taxed than they would be at the surface. At one stroke 
this does away with a number of the serious limitations peculiar 
to the usual elastic underwater dress in which air at intense 
pressure is inhaled. In the back of the armor is a recess, and 
therein is installed a very compact and powerful little pump. 
This pump sucks from the feet of the suit all leakage and forces 
it immediately outward. This pump is worked by comprest 
air, and the air, after doing its mechanical work, is exhausted 
into the suit for the diver to breathe, and then passes up to the 
surface through the free space in an armored rubber tube within 
which are led the comprest-air pipe and the electrical con- 
nections for a telephone and a lamp. In this manner the armor 
is thoroughly ventilated, and, even should the pump not work 
for a number of minutes, there would still be enough free air in 
the roomy dress and the tube space to meet the diver’s needs 
for at least ten minutes while he is being hauled to the surface. 

“Indeed, during the demonstrations in Long Island Sound, 
the pump was halted for that length of time when the diver was a 
hundred feet down. He suffered no inconvenience, and when the 
compressor started again he was lowered to the bottom one 
hundred twelve feet deeper. Such a situation in the usual elastic 
dress in all probability would have meant sure death. The 
brief breakdown showed as nothing else could what can be ex- 
pected of the suit in actual service. Because the operator is not 
exposed to air-pressure, no matter how deep he goes or how long 
he works there, no delay is necessary in hoisting him to the sur- 
face. According to the British Admiralty regulations, should a 
diver go down two hundred four feet—its table covers no greater 
submergence—and remain there for twenty minutes to half an 
hour, the total time of his ascent must not be less than one hour 
and seven minutes! In bringing up the divers from the bottom 
of Long Island Sound, two hundred twelve feet down, the maxi- 
mum time was eighty seconds. The men were absolutely un- 
affected by this abrupt change in pressure, altho the deepest one 
of them had ever before been in the ordinary dress was ninety 
feet, and on that oceasion he had suffered from bleeding from 
both nose and ears. 

‘*The remarkable advance in the art of submarine diving, and 
the fact that men can now be sent so safely to greater depths, 
promises to open up an immense field for salvage work and 
subaqueous exploration.” 





UNDERGROUND BEACONS FOR AIRCRAFT—Some in- 
teresting experiments have been made recently with sunken 
lights for indicating landing-places for aircraft. We learn from 
a recent number of the Deutsche Luftfahrer Zeitschrift (Berlin) 
that the lights are placed beneath the surface of the ground 
in such manner that they can be clearly seen from above, but 
so arranged that aircraft can descend upon them or roll over 
them without danger. The object, of course, is to indicate the 
most favorable landing-places. They can also be constructed 
to serve the added purpose of showing the main direction of 
the prevailing wind. Such a one will shortly be installed at 
Johannisthal. It consists of a square plot having a white light 
in the center and a red light at each corner. The center light is 
about one square yard in size, and the red lights are about eighty 
yards distant from this, at the four quarters of the compass. 

These outer lights have an underground connection with a 
weather-vane. When the device is operating, the white light in 
the center and one or two of the outer red lights are lit in accor- 
dance with the quarter the wind comesfrom. Witha north wind, 
for example, the north point would be lighted; with a northeast 
wind the north and east points would be lit. When there is a 
dead calm the center alone is illuminated, while a shift in the wind 
is automatically recorded by the lights through their connection 
with the vane.—Translation made for Tue Literary DiaGest. 
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OUR CHEMICAL SENSES 
[= of our senses are intimately connected with chemical 


action—those of smell and taste. Their relationships 

are so close that the boundary-line between them js 
more imaginary than real. In many cases we commonly ascribe 
to one of them sensations that really belong to the other, as when 
we speak of the ‘“‘taste” of certain foods that are almost taste. 
less, but possess an appetizing odor. Since chemical action 
can take place only between substances in actual contact, says 
Alfred J. Lotka, writing in The Scientific American Supplement 
(New York), we can become aware of the smell or taste of 
an object only by actual contact with it or its vapors. This 
places a restriction upon the scope of these senses, and in 
man, at any rate, they are not developed to the same degree 
as sight and hearing. Nevertheless they fulfil important 
functions. Says Mr. Lotka: 





‘‘Their primary purpose [is], no doubt, to enable the individual 
to exercise the proper judgment in the selection of his food. This 
is indicated by the location of the organs of smell and taste in 
and near the mouth. In the case of animals the senses of taste 
and smell do very efficiently fulfil this function; in fact, the 
presumption is that animals have no other means of distinguish- 
ing healthy from injurious or poisonous materials for food. In 
the case of man, the same reliance can not be placed upon the 
sense of taste, as some poisons have a pleasant taste, and some 
substances which are more or less harmless have a disagreeable 
taste. Aside from the perfectly normal discrepancies between 
our likes and dislikes in the matter of taste, and the things that 
are good for us or otherwise, individual persons may be subject 
to various peculiar abnormal vagaries of the sense of taste. The 
simplest of these is a more or less complete ‘taste blindness, 
which accompanies various diseased conditions ranging in 
seriousness from a common cold to incurable affections of the 
central nervous system. In the case of general paralysis it is 
especially the sense for saltiness that is lost. People subject to 
epileptic fits almost invariably lose the sense for sweetness 
often also for saltiness, but usually not that for bitterness, at 
the time of one of their attacks. Sometimes it is only one-half 
—usually the left—of the mouth and tongue that loses its 
sensitiveness. Persecution maniacs who are in fear of being 
poisoned often have an exaggerated sense of taste. 

“Occasionally a peculiar case is found in which different 
tastes are confused; the patient, for example, asserts that a bitter 
substance tastes salty to him. In the case of neuropathie 
persons, that is to say, persons of somewhat unstable mental 
balance, certain tastes are sometimes associated with color 
sensations. A temporary loss of the sense of taste can be 
produced at will by painting the tongue with certain drugs. 
Cocain, if applied somewhat liberally, causes local anesthesia; 
in mild applications it merely deadens the sense for bitterness. 
Some insane persons are subject to ‘taste hallucinations.’ Per 
versions of the taste, more or less morbid in character, are 
observed in hysterical and other persons.” 


A peculiar and interesting phenomenon noted by Mr. Lotka 
is that of contrast, whereby, after one has partaken of something 
salty or bitter, pure water tastes sweet. Again, a dilute solu- 
tion of potassium chlorate, which has itself. little taste, causes 
water to. taste intensely sweet. If the mouth is rinsed with 
copper sulfate or potassium-permanganate solution, cigar-smoke 
acquires a repulsively sweet taste. It is also said that if the ait 
contains mere traces of prussic acid, cigar-smoke acquires 4 
peculiar taste, which thus furnishes an efficient alarm-signal. To 
quote further: 


‘Substances possessing a marked flavor are of great impor 
tance in daily life, perhaps none more so than salt, sugar, and 
vinegar. As regards the first of these, it is absolutely indi 
pensable and there is no substitute for it. The place of vinegat 
can in a measure be taken by other acids, such as, for instaneé, 
lemon juice. Sugar is not one single substance, but is the 
name given to an entire class of more or less closely related 
compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Sugat 
fulfils a double function, being both a food in itself, and, o 
account of its pleasant taste, an appetizer.” 


In the diseased condition known as diabetes, sugar become 
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highly injurious to the patient, who is thus condemned to a 
rather monotonous diet. Fortunately chemistry knows several 
substitutes for sugar, notably saccharin, which not only equals 
put vastly surpasses sugar for sweetening power. It is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Lotka ‘‘ quite non-poisonous,” altho the Govern- 
ment food-experts have arrived at a contrary conclusion. We 


read on: 


“Tt is sometimes stated that animals will not eat foods sweet- 
ened with saccharin. This does not seem to be true, except 
perhaps for ants and bees, who require sugar, not on account of 
its sweetness, but on account of its food qualities. Saccharin 
has no value as a food, and, moreover, it is so intensely sweet 
that the quantities ordinarily taken with the food would be 
negligible even if it had a food value. 

“The chemistry of flavoring material, and the study of chemi- 
eal constitution in relation to the taste of various substances, 
lave grown to large dimensions, yet until recently no one collected 
work of reference on the subject was available. This gap has 
just been filled by a book from the pen of Dr. G. Cohn, on 
organic flavoring materials, published in Berlin by F. Siemen- 
roth, from the introduction of which many of the data given 
above are taken. The bulk of the book is highly technical 
and gives a mass of data regarding the taste of a large number 
of organic substances. For those working in this field, whether 
from purely scientific interest or for the sake of applications to 
practical ends, this collection should prove very valuable. 

“We have here culled out points of interest to the general 
reader, and will close with one more observation of this character 
taken from the chapter of Psychology of Taste. It is rather 
surprizing to read that girls have a more sensitive taste for 
bitter and boys for sweet. Their taste for saltiness is equally 
sensitive. Adult woman has a more highly developed sense 
of taste than man for sweet, bitter, and sour. For salty materials 
there is not much difference; if anything, man is a little more 
sensitive than woman. A facetious person might be tempted 
to say that this must be taken with a grain of salt,” 





THE WEIGHT OF A SUNBEAM 


OES THE ATTRACTION of gravitation, which holds 
) worlds in their orbits and draws all objects in the 
earth’s vicinity toward its center, exert any influence on 
a thing apparently so immaterial as a light-ray? No influence 
of any form of attraction on light had ever been noticed until 
about twenty years ago when Zeemann showed that a powerful 
magnet visibly altered the position of certain lines in the spec- 
trum. Now it appears likely that gravitation has a similar, 
tho not the same, effect. Magnetism splits up the spectral 
lines, exerting a broadening effect, while gravitation shifts them 
all alike in one direction: For instance, in the solar spectrum, 
whose rays at their origin have passed through the powerful 
field of gravity in the sun’s vicinity, all the lines appear shifted 
toward the red, as compared with similar lines from terrestrial 
light. Says a writer in Prometheus (Leipzig, October 10): 


“ According to the theories of Einstein and Nordstrom, there 
should be a real influence of gravitation on light. It is asserted 
that the spectrum-lines of two light-rays originating in gravita- 
tion-fields of different strengths are shifted relatively to each 
other. It has recently been proved by Evershed, and supported 
by measurements, that the lines of the solar spectrum are shifted 
toward the red end of the spectrum with respect to the cor- 
responding terrestrial lines. He gives a detailed explanation 
for this shifting. But as Fremidlech has now shown, the shifting 
is very well explained, so far as its amount is concerned, by 
Einstein’s theory. An influence of an impulse proceeding from 
the sun, on the shifting, can not be the cause; for in this case 
single lines would be shifted in different degrees. But the 
Measurements show that the shifting of the lines, both in amount 
and direction, is the same for all, as Einstein’s theory of the 
influence of gravitation requires. The shifting of the lines 
calculated with Einstein’s formula agrees remarkably well with 
the average observed values. Further, the shifting toward the 
red on the sun’s rim is greater than elsewhere, which would seem 
to point to a gravitational influence; for it is assumed that the 
lines on the rim are due to absorption exerted by thicker layers 
of gas and therefore to layers with different values of the gravita- 
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tional field. Further measurements in a wider region of the 
spectrum may of course show differences, in which case the 
previous observations can not serve as an explanation. The 
influence of gravitation on light, however, may now be regarded 
as partially proved.”—Translation made for Tue LiTeRARY 
DIGEsT. 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCIDENTS 
‘ke NAME is given by a writer in The Electric Railway 


Journal (Chicago) to accidents of a class in which a 

part is played by a chain of circumstances. On such 
occasions relationships between conditions and objects may be 
brought out which would otherwise remain undetected for long 
periods. An illustration follows: 


“In a recent car-house fire which, fortunately,-was extin- 
guished by the employees of the local company before it gained 
headway, the sequence of events was most illuminating. The 
trolley-wheel of a car that was being run into the house with the 
trolley-pole in the reversed position left fhe wire and swung 
around sufficiently to clear the wooden guard on the overhead 
timbers, struck the beams, and came in contact with an iron 
conduit carrying a lighting circuit. At the same time the trolley- 
pole buckled, making simultaneous contact with the wire, and 
thereby grounding the latter. Current passed over the con- 
duit to the ground at the rear of the building. In contact with 
the grounded pipe was a metal ash-barrel. As a result the 
conduit was melted where it entered a junction-box on the ceiling 
and a fire was started at that point; the ground wire at the rear 
of the building was melted off and the ash-barrel was melted at 
points of contact with the pipe; and current also passed to the 
second floor, where connections of soil-pipes at metal sinks were 
burned off and a fire started among some towels on an adjacent 
side wall. Only quick work saved the company from a heavy 
loss. 

“Obviously it is difficult to forestall the interrelation of 
circumstances in connection with the prevention of fires and 
accidents, but in all such work the efficiency of prevention is 
largely a matter of putting factors together which may cause 
trouble and mentally sizing up their possibilities for harm... . 
Carelessness in some small particular so often sets in motion a 
whole train of evils that in a broad campaign for safe opera- 
tion no better work can be done by employees and officials 
directly responsible for handling rolling stock and plant than to 
forecast the results of all sorts of slips and errors and to take 
steps in time to restrict their effects to the harmless field. By 
paying heed to the man with the alarmist type of mind in such 
work a great many troubles can be prevented,” 





BAD TEETH AND CRIME—May defective teeth be one of 
the causes of criminality? Youthful delinquents are frequently 
observed to have bad teeth, and some authorities have sus- 
pected a causal connection. American Medicine (New York) 
opines rather that the deeayed teeth and the immorality of 
these offenders proceed from a common source, namely, in- 
sufficient nutrition. Says this paper: 


‘Defective physical development has been almost certainly 
proved to be the primary cause of much antisocial conduct, 
particularly of boys, and perhaps girls also.. Back of that, 
apparently, is deficient and poor food. Misdemeanors and 
crimes are being traced back to a material basis. The delin- 
quents are not able to act normally. Psychologists have found 
that arrested or delayed mental development is almost the rule 
among youthful criminals. Of course some may have been 
taught to be bad, but the large number of splendid citizens who 
were raised in the slums shows that we have vastly overesti- 
mated the environment’s moral effect upon the healthy. It 
seems that the baneful teachings of bad companions are ef- 
fective in proportion to the badness of the pupil’s physique. 
Such a boy or girl could be taught to be good but might easily fall 
under temptation in adult life. The prevention and cure of 
moral delinquency have therefore been drifting from the hands of 
moralists to those of physicians. The earlier the treatment 
begins the better the results. One of the main effects of bad 
development, bad nutrition, and infection in childhood is the 
defective nature of the materials in the teeth. They are prac- 
tically never good in such unfortunates, and of course they in- 
crease the damage by interferiny with mastication and by 
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constant poisoning from the numerous pus foci they harbor. One 
of the most satisfactory parts of school hygiene is the attention 
given to the teeth, and now we learn that such good results have 
obtained in young delinquents as to have created the opinion 
that defective dentition is in reality the main cause of their im- 
morality. This is going a bit too far, but no harm ean result if 
any reformer does think so, for it will direct attention to the 
ultimate cause and perhaps lead to prevention of some of it, 
tho we do not know where we are to get the money or food to 
nourish the great mass of babies of the submerged tenth. Sad 
as it seems, some must go hungry, become physical defectives, 
and drift to the reformatories to be patched up as far as our 
means permit.” 





THE TALES THAT DEAD MEN TELL 


r \HE murderous old adage, ‘‘Dead men tell no tales,’ 
is no longer true, if it ever was so. Belief in it has 
doubtless been responsible for a long and bloody catalog 

of deaths, and many a 


the house. 
week. 
mother. 

“Submitted to an expert, the knife told of human blood, 
blood shed a year ago, and the terrified mother confest her guilt, 
It is now over seven years since an Italian physicist, A. Lech- 
anarzo, perfected the method of determining the age of a blood- 
spot, Would Rizzio’s blood, said to be renewed every year on 
the floor of Holyrood Palace, stand an investigation? I think 
the tourist, enjoying the induced thrill of horror, would rather 
the scientist kept out of the way! 

‘**Mutilation of a body is not always effectual, and has occa- 
sionally, by its very dexterity, convicted the real offender. A 
murderous butcher will, naturally, cut up his victim with pre 
cision, and a medical student or surgeon would do it in a skilful 
fashion. The mutilations by Jack the Ripper showed him to 
have considerable anatomical knowledge. 

**A physical defect, engendered by disease or habit, often 
guides an expert in detection, but when a man cuts his old 
father into 130 pieces and buries these separately in garden and 

field, he naturally ex- 


‘Why, that’s the knife I used to kill a rabbit last 
I put it there in the wall, meaning to clean it,’ cried the 





modern assassin has 
acted on it, only to find, 
in many cases, that he 
has been leaning on a 
broken reed. Dead men, 
to be sure, are not as 
voluble as live ones, but 
the tales that they do 
tell are not to be gain- 
said. To-day, writes 
Davina Waterson in The 
Alienist and Neurologist, 
an assassin has to reckon 
with the physicist, the 
chemist, and the Roent- 
genologist, who force 
him to face damning, 
dispassionate _ scientific 
facts, and with equal 
zeal these facts are used 
to clear the innocent 
man condemned by cir- 
evidence. 
Says Miss Waterson, as 
quoted in The Scientific 
American Supplement 


cumstantial 


pects to lull suspicion, 
especially when he daily 
expresses surprize that 
the aged parent does 
not return from Paris. 
**Six months after the 
deed a farm-hand dug 
up a hand, no clue ap- 
parently, except that a 
friend, a medicolegal 
expert, took note of cer- 
tain ecallosities in the 
palm, rather peculiar 
ones, and soon after 
begged of the son his 
father’s stick as a me- 
mento. The curiously 
earved knob exactly 
fitted the skeleton hand 
and the son was con- 
; victed of the murder. In 
the same way the body 
of a mutilated nun was 
identified by the callosi- 
ties on the knees pro- 
duced by constant kneel- 
ing; and Sir William 
Fergusson proved the 
identity of Livingstone 
(tho it was hardly 
doubted) by showing an 
old ununited fracture in 





(New York): 

“Tf a man is found 
walking quickly away 
from the place where a 





SOMEBODY ON THE WIRE. 


German army officers tapping telephone-wires for news of the enemy’s operations. 


the left humerus. The 
structural deformations 
induced by occupation 
often lead to the identt 








body has been found, 

and if the man has blood-stains on him and on his pocket-knife, 
naturally he is the murderer, so why spend a fee on an expert 
to prove the contrary? 

“Just such a case occurred in France. It was no use the 
man saying he had poached a rabbit, made a stew, and burned 
the skin and bones to avoid possible detection. He was con- 
demned because the blood-stains and a known hatred for the 
victim shouted guilty! Then came along a physicist and showed 
the blood to be that of a rabbit, for, by the unique methods of two 
professors, E. T. Reichert and A. P. Brown, it can be determined 
to what species of animal, bird, or reptile the blood belongs, since 
every species has distinct crystallization. Experts claim to 
distinguish differences of nationality, and it is no illogical opti- 
mism to state that their claim to prove consanguinity may prove 
to be correct. If Jacob had been able to set a scientist to work 
on Joseph’s coat the brethren would have been confounded, and 
Reuben, the conniver at deliverance, extra triumphant. Ever 
since those days the malignant have tried to fix guilt on inno- 
cency by spattering the blood of animals on clothes or weapons, 
but it never can happen again in civilized countries. 

“A little while ago a mother murdered her little girl in a lonely 
spot and ‘murder by person or persons unknown’ was the verdict. 
A suspicious neighbor, who disliked the woman, took to the 
search privately and one day found a blood-stained knife near 


fication of a murdered 
man when he has been, 
say,a tailor, a barber, or a shoemaker, while the condition of the 
teeth may show the victim to have been a printer or a potter, 
owing to the plumbism engendered. 

““Now, if a man is found shot through the head and with a 
pistol in his hand, what more rational than a verdict of suicide? 
But in real suicide the weapon is held so firmly that force is 
required to dislodge it. It seems as if the muscular spasm 
persists until rigor morlis occurs and sets it. Several experts 
have tried to make the hand of a corpse grip a weapon, but 
have never succeeded, and their knowledge of this fact has often 
opened the avenue to detection of murder. Again, if you found 
your grandfather on the floor with a rope round his neck and 
the other end dangling from a nail in the wall, certainly you 


"would say that he had hanged himself and his we'ght had 


broken the rope. ; 

‘**But the medicolegalist is as well up in knots as a sailor and 
knows a suicide will tie them one way, a murderer another. 
There was a case in Paris of a grandfather who had, apparently, 
hanged himself in the manner described. But he had not tied the 
rope, declared the expert, and, in ace of such uncanny knowledge, 
two neighbors confest they had from their window seen the 
son-in-law strangle his father and arrange the other p‘ece of 


“The different physiologic action of fire on a dead body 
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and a living one was not known by the man who rushed frantically 
to his neighbors, saying he had found his wife lying across a 
chair by the fire badly burned from waist to knees and also on 
the neck. Unfortunately for him the doctor pointed out that 
burns made before death contained serum, and there was no 
yesication (thin serous fluid under the skin); moreover, the fire 
could not have passed from waist to throat. The man then 
eonfest to strangling his wife and afterward setting fire to her. 

“The student who murdered his aged uncle by drowning 
had clearly not taken chemistry in his studies or he would not 
have been so confounded when brought to justice. He had 
wound nine yards of thick lead tubing round the body to sink it. 
Surely enough? But a little knowledge of chemistry would have 
made him make a few incisions for the escape of natural gases, 
as these brought up the corpse in spite of the heavy weight. 

“Lynx-eyed Science is rendering it ever more difficult to 
dispose of a body or hide the crime of murder. Human blood 
and hair and bones have characteristics distinctly their own. 
The ‘gory knife’ of melodrama is no longer sufficient to fix a 
crime, and even if, as seems possible, the penny novelist should 
kill his hero with radium, why, the physicist would come along 
with the electroscope and with it absolutely refute or confirm 
the accusation.”’ 





TELEPHONES IN THE WAR 


| \HE TELEPHONE has not done away with the old 

methods of military signaling by flags and the helio- 

graph, but it is certainly supplementing them most 
effectively. Nor is all the telephonic work confined to military 
operators. The telephone-girl is beginning to find a prominent 
place in late dispatches from the war-zone. At Dahlen, in an 
instance cited by a contributor to The Transmitter (Baltimore, 
November), a Belgian woman operator telephoned officers of 
her country at nearby forts that they were not properly placing 
their shells. By following her instructions these officers were able 
to regulate their firing effectively. But the telephone-girl was 
killed by a shot which destroyed the office from which she was 
directing operations. The writer goes on to say: 

“The picture of a demolished switchboard and central office 
interior gives a vivid glimpse of the danger undergone by two other 
operators, young women of Louvain, 

“The switchboard was located in the booking-office at the 
Tervueren station in that city. The Germans were approach- 
ing, shells were bursting near them as they worked, flames had 
broken out in adjacent buildings, but these two young women, 
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wires they were handling. They knew this and stuck to the 
switchboard until the last wire snapt. Just before the enemy 
entered and wrecked the office they crept from the building and 





Ls 
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THE EVER-ADAPTABLE TELEPHONE IN THE TRENCHES. 





The galloping dispatch-rider. braving a hail of bullets, is replaced by a 
thread of wire, unromantic, but more likely to deliver the message. 











by good fortune joined the fleeing refugees without suffering 
injury. 

‘“‘The bravery of the young operator of Etain, in northern 
France, of whom we told in our last issue, has now been cele- 
brated in most of the journals of the world. Several poems have 
already been inscribed to her memory 

“Submarine telephone-cables are mentioned as 
in use by the entrenched Germans in northern 








HOW THE FIELD-TELEPHONE CROSSES STREAMS. 


France. Subterranean _telephone-lines appear to 
be a special favorite of the German signalmen. 
Their use is recorded at several important points 
of conflict 

‘‘Of the numerous reports of telephonic fire con- 
trol, perhaps the most graphic is that from Carl H. 
von Wiegand, the Berlin correspondent of the 
United Press. Mr. von Wiegand was the first 
foreign correspondent permitted on. the actual 
Russo-German firing-line during a battle. His was 
also the first eye-witness story by any American 
correspondent at the Russian front. Candidly 
admitting his fear while exposed to the terrific 
shell-fire, this writer, in describing the work of the 
German artillery, goes on to say: 

“**For half an hour the German battery paid no 
attention to the shells passing overhead. Finally 
a soldier with a telephone installed on an empty 
ammunition-wagon began talking and copying 
notes which the commander of the battery scanned 
hastily. A word of command, and a lieutenant 
galloped along the line giving varying ranges to the 
battery commanders. The crews leapt to their 
positions and the battery went into action.’ 

“Shortly after this Mr. von Wiegand with his 
official guide was permitted to move up to the 
crest of the hill on the side of which they had been 








* fired with the valor of their fighting countrymen, remained at the 


switchboard until the oncoming Germans cut the wires. Orders 
concerning the retreating Belgian troops were passing over the 


standing. He followed the field telephone-line 
and at last came upon half a dozen officers who 
were watching the effect and directing the German fire. The 
battery itself, whence he had just come, could see absolutely 
nothing of its own work.”’ 
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MAETERLINCK’S APPEAL 


T IS THE POWER and privilege of America and Italy— 
I two great neutral nations—to save four famous and beauti- 
ful Belgian cities to posterity; says Maurice Maeterlinck 
in the Paris Figaro, because Germany could not resist a plea 
from such a source that these monuments be spared. By her 


TO AMERICA AND ITALY 


and finally Ypres. These delightful and hospitable towns, he 
says, formed a Pleiad to the great Flemish cities, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ‘‘vast and incomparable living 
museums held sacred by a people more closely attached to its 
traditions than any other.” It is for their preservation that the 
world-famous Belgian author makes his appeal to 








America and Italy; and that our sympathies may 
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WHAT REMAINS OF THE DRAPERS' HALL AT YPRES. 
A masterpiece of lace-work wrought in stone, now lost forever. 


be touched, he tells us a little of what loss his 
people have suffered in the destruction of these 
smaller towns. It is to be regretted, he thinks, 
that they were so slightly known to tourists, be- 
cause ‘each of them had its proper visage of peace, 
of amenity, of innocent gaiety, or of meditative- 
ness. Each had its own jealously guarded treasures, 
its belfries, its churches, its canals, its old bridges, 
its tranquil convents, its ancient houses that gave 
to each an individual physiognomy one could never 
forget.”” To Ypres, however, a picture of whose 
public square and Drapers’ Hall we reproduced 
on November 28, Maeterlinck awards the palm; 
and of this place, that to many is merely an odd 
name ‘and a point in the battle-line, he draws the 
following picture: 





‘The incontestable queen of these ravaged 
beauties was Ypres, with its enormous Grand 
Square, bordered by quaint gabled houses and the 
huge market that occupied all one side of the 
quadrilateral. This place haunted one’s memory 
ever after, even if one had only seen it between 
trains, because it was so unexpected, fairylike, 
almost illusory, in its disproportion to the rest of 
the city. While the old town from century to cen- 
tury shrank more and more, the Grand Square 
remained unchangeable, a gigantic and magnificent 
witness of the power and opulence of other days 
when Ypres with Ghent and Bruges was one of 
the three sovereigns of the western world, one of 
the warmest hearths of human activity and in- 
dustry, and the cradle of historic liberties.” 


In Maeterlinck’s view the Grand Square of 
Ypres deserved to be as sacred to man as the Place 
of St. Mark’s in Venice, the Place of the Grand 
Duke in Florence, or the Place of the Duomo in 
Pisa, because it was ‘‘a unique and irreproachable 
object of art that roused a cry of admiration in the 
most indifferent observers, . . . a thing of beauty, 
which, as the English poet says, is ‘a joy forever.’” 
The Belgian author is unwilling to believe that 
the Grand Square has been destroyed, altho he 








efforts to secure our good-will since the beginning of the war, he 
argues, Germany has shown how much weight she attaches to 
the opinion of the non-combatant world. Belgium’s cause in 
this matter is Italy’s as well, we read, because Italy is pre- 
eminently ‘‘the land of noble cities.’ As for America, ‘‘she 
represents, above all other nations, the future,’’ wherefore, look- 
ing forward, she should see to it that, when the great peace 
comes, it shall not find the land waste and despoiled of its 
charms. 

Maeterlinck, who does not in this article criticize Germany 
with the acerbity he has previously shown, names among the 
ruined cities Louvain, Malines, Termonde, Lierre, Dixmude, 





confesses that ‘‘in this horrible war one must be- 
lieve everything, even the worst.’’ So he argues that destruc- 
tion is the inevitable fate of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Brussels unless ‘‘the immediate and imperious intervention” of 
neutral nations can be secured, and he adds: 


“Toward them we turn our anguished eyes, and especially to 
those two great nations, Italy and the United States. In their 
hands lies the lot of these our last treasures, the loss of which 
would be accounted the heaviest and most irreparable caused 
by civilized humanity in the course of centuries. These nations 
can do that which they wish done. It is time that they do that , 
which it is no longer permissible not to do.” 


Maeterlinck then calls attention to the diligence with which 
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Germany has spread abroad in the world statements in her 
defense as a sure sign of how highly she values outside opinion. 
The countries which she chiefly addresses, Italy and America, 
are also peculiarly fitted to respond to the appeal of the Belgian 
poet, so he thinks. Italy, because the past has so richly en- 
dowed her with monuments 
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They did not become literature, these poems and stories that 
came in such quantities and seemed so important in the sixties. 

‘“'There were the novels of J. W. De Forest, for instance. They 
were well written, they were interesting, they described some 
phases of the Civil War truthfully and vividly. We read them 
when they were written—but you probably have never heard 





whose ruin she would keenly 
feel, and America because she 
finds her imagination most 
often and keenly stirred by the 
memorials of an antiquity which 
she does not possess. As we 
read : 

“Tt is not necessary to instruct 
Italy on what it means to us 
that these cities are in danger. 
Italy is preeminently the land 
of noble cities. Our cause is 
her cause and she owes us her 
support. In the destruction of 
a work of beauty her own 
genius and her eternal gods are 
outraged. As for America, she 
represents the future better than 
any other people. She should 
ponder on the days that are to 
follow this war. When the great 
peace shall descend upon the 
earth let it not be to find it a 
desert shorn of all adornment. 
The places in this world which 
are the product of the labor of 
centuries and the happy success 
of the determination, the pa- 
tience, and the genius of a race 








Copyrigited by the International News Service. 


RUINS OF THE CATHEDRAL OF YPRES. 
The altar-piece seen here reduced to tatters is one of the priceless works of art sacrificed to war. 








are not many in number. This 
corner called Flanders, above 
which death hovers, is one of 


its sacred spots. Should it perish, the generations yet to be 
shall lack memorials and masterpieces they may possibly delight 
in and which no power on earth can replace.’’-—Translation made 
for Tue Literary Digest. 





WAR’S EFFECT ON LITERATURE 


r \HE LEADERS OF LITERATURE who have spoken 
their minds on the subject of war and its relation to 
their art seem far from hopeful. Mr. Howells declares 

that war stops literature. Mr. Gosse, whom we quoted a few 

weeks ago, told us vividly how it had not only stopt, but effaced, 

Belgian literature. He went on to show us how the Franco- 

Prussian War put a paralyzing hand on French literature, and 

Mr. Howells asserts that our own Civil War left behind it 

nothing rememberable save Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration Ode.” 

His own literary theory, besides the observable facts in the case 

of war, excludes the idea that great events can produce literature. 

“They seldom call forth the great creative powers of man,” he 

asserts in the New York Times. ‘‘In poetry it is not the poems 

of occasion that endure, but the poems that have come into 
being independently, not as the result of momentous happenings.” 

“This war does not furnish the poet, the novelist, and the 
dramatist with the material of literature. For instance, the 
Germans, as every one will admit, have shown extraordinary 
valor. But we do not think of celebrating that valor in poetry; 
it does not thrill the modern writers as such valor thrilled the 
writers of bygone centuries. When we think of the valor of the 
Germans, our emotion is not admiration, but pity. 

“‘And the reason for this is that fighting is no longer our ideal. 
Fighting was not a great ideal, and therefore it is no longer 
our ideal. All that old material of literature—the clashing of 
swords, the thunder of shot and shell, the great clouds of smoke, 


the blood and fury—all this has gone out from literature. It is 
an anachronism. ...... 


“As I look back over my life and recall to mind the great 
number of books that the Civil War inspired I find that I am 
thinking of things that the American people have forgotten. 


of them. No one reads them now. They were literature, 
but that about which they were written has. ceased to be of 
literary interest. 

“‘Of course, the Civil War, because of its peculiar nature, 
was followed by an expansion, intellectual as well as social and 
economic. And this expansion undoubtedly had its beneficial 
effect on literature. But the Civil War itself did not have, 
could not have, literary expression. 

“*Of all the writings which the Civil War directly inspired, I can 
think of only one that has endured to be called literature. That 
is Lowell’s ‘Commemoration Ode.’ 

‘“War stops literature. It is an a | of Avilization, a 
return to barbarism; it means death to all the arts. Even the 
preparation for war stops literature. It stopt it in Germany 
years ago. A little anecdote is significant. 

‘*T was in Florence about 1883, long after the Franco-Prussian 
War, and there I met the editor of a great German literary 
weekly—I will not tell you its name or his. He was aman of 
refinement and education, and I have not forgotten/his great 
kindness to my own fiction. One day I asked him about the 
German novelists of the day. 

‘**He said: ‘There are no longer any German novelists worthy 
of the name. Our new ideal has stopt all that. Militarism 
is our new ideal—the ideal of Duty—and it has killed our 
imagination. So the German novel is dead.’”’ 


Mr. Howells was asked by the interviewer why Russia, “a 
nation of militaristic ideals, had produced so many great novels 
during the past century.” The man who introduced Turgenef 
to the American reading public was not backward in reply: 


‘Russia is not Germany. The people of Russia are not 
militaristic as the people of Germany are militaristic. In 
Germany war has for a generation been the chief idea of every 
one. The nation has had a militaristic obsession. And this, 
naturally, has stified the imagination. 

‘But in Russia nothing of the sort has happened. Whatever 
the designs of the ruling classes may be, the people of Russia 
keep their simplicity, their large intellectuality and spirituality. 
And, therefore, their imagination and other great intellectual 
and spiritual gifts find expression in their great novels and plays. 

“‘T well remember how the Russian novelists imprest me when 


‘ 
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was a young man. They opened to me what seemed to be a 
new world—and it was only the real world. There is Tcheckoff 
—have you read his ‘Orchard’? What life, what color, what 
beauty of truth are in that book! 

“Then there is Turgenef—how grateful I am for his books! 
It must be thirty years since I first read him. Thomas Sargent 
Perry, of Boston, a man of the greatest culture, was almost 
the first American to read Turgenef. Stedman read Turgenef 
in those days, too. Soon all of the younger writers were reading 
him. 

*‘T remember very well a dinner at Whitelaw Reid’s house in 
Lexington Avenue, when some of us young men were enthusi- 
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GERMAN PITY FOR FRANCE 
N: EUROPEAN endowed with the slightest instinet 


for history can contemplate the position of France on 

the Continent to-day without an impulse of sympathy, 
So says Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, repaying in part the kindness 
of the French and British writers who have been extending 
their pity to Germany. But we have failed to see any gratitude 
exprest by either side thus far for the efforts of the other along 
this line. Dr. Dernburg, in the New York Sun, looks back to 
a time when France was playing the réle of at- 
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More than ever does Pompeii seem to typify the cities of the war-zone. 


tempted overlordship: 


‘What a fall she has had since those splendid 
days under Richelieu and Louis XIV.! It seems 
but yesterday when she dictated policies to every 
chaneellery. No merely earthly splendor seems 
at all comparable with hers from the age of 
Mazarin to that of the French Revolution. 

‘‘Then comes the Napoleonic glory, and we 
have Talleyrand triumphant at the Congress of 
Vienna. The third Napoleon continues the mag- 
nificent procession. Paris is always the queen city 
of the world, reigning in undisputed sway over 
men and manners, over arts and sciences, the home 
of beauty and delight. How shocking the collapse 
when a united Germany, frugal, domesticated, 
pious, comes between exquisite France and the 
glories she has lost! It is the old, old story of 
Cinderella stepping out of the kitchen to eclipse 
her proud sister. 

“*T do not overlook Alsace and Lorraine. It is 
customary to refer to France as aching for re- 
venge, as sighing for those lost provinces. But 
Alsace and Lorraine symbolize rather than com- 
prise the reality which is the decline of French 
foree, the decay of French power in its widest and 
its moral sense. 

‘*France has surrendered herself to the pomps 
and delights of this world, the pride of life. She 
would not, like Germany, rear large families, make 
a cult of the home, dwell simply in content. The 
population of 38,000,000 Germans that went to 
war with France forty-four years ago has grown 
to nearly 70,000,000 since, but the 38,000,000 
of the French in 1870 are represented by some 
40,000,000 only at this hour.” 


In such a plight France is seen by Dr. Dern- 
burg as casting about for an ally: 


‘‘That hostility had lived upon the memory of 
Bismarck and his victory at the Congress of Berlin. 
Russia was rendered impotent in the face of the 
Turk! That is how it imprest the Muscovite mind. 

‘*France could sympathize, but she could offer 








astic over the Russian novel, and the author we mentioned most 
frequently was Turgenef. 

“Dr. J. G. Holland, the poet who edited The Century, lived 
across the street from Mr. Reid, and during the evening he came 
over and joined us. He listened to us for a long time in silence, 
hardly speaking a word. When he rose to go, he said: ‘I have 
been listening to the conversation of these young men for over 
an hour. They have been talking about books. And IF have 
never before heard the names of any of the authors they have 
mentioned.’”’ 


One hint Mr. Howells gives of the reason why war can do 
nothing for literature. It touches the old literary battle of 
realism and romanticism: 


‘“‘Romanticism is no longer a literary foree among English; 
speaking authors. Romanticism belongs to the days in which 
war was an aim, an ideal, instead of a tragic accident. It is 
something foreign to us. And literature must:be native to the 
soil, affected, of course, by the culture of other lands and ages, 
but essentially of the people of the land and time in which it is 
produced. Realism is the material of democracy. And no 
great literature or art can arise outside of the democracy.’’. - 


something more substantial than her sympathy. 
She had her wealth. It is perhaps true that no 
other area of equal extent on the globe is so rich in natural re 
sources as France, and, if France loves pleasure, she loves ac- 
ecumulations also. She was only too eager to finance Russian 
railways, Russian loans, Russian armaments, Russian industrial 
undertakings, and Russian engineering enterprises. It was & 
generation in which the might of Russia inspired awe and to 
which Japan was remote. In a space of time that seems in- 
credibly brief, Russia, the allied and friendly nation, had absorbed 
the cash equivalent of at least two billion dollars in French 
money. 

‘*Thus is explained a mystery which for some little time has 
perplexed students of what is called world politics. How can 
a nation professing liberty, equality, fraternity, ally itself so 
closely with the autotracy of the Cossack and the knout? One 
motive is the recovery of that lost glory, of that supreme position 
in Europe.. The other consideration has to do with the vast 
sums transmitted from Paris banking-houses to Petrograd, 
Moscow, and Odessa. 

‘‘When Russia leads the way to Armageddon, France must 
follow. Hesitation, holding back, would entail the cancelation of 
the enormous indebtedness, a flat repudiation. A stroke of the 
autocratic pen in Petrograd can bring the French to bankruptcy, 
and well they know on which side their bread is buttered.” 
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SOME OF SHAW’S ERRORS 


WO POINTS that Mr. Shaw made in his ‘‘Common 
Sense”’ article about the war are taken up and answered 


by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. Shaw said England was 
as militarist a nation as Germany, and also that Sir Edward 
Grey and most of the present Liberal Government in England were 
“Junkers.”” Mr. Hueffer contends in the London Outlook that 
England is not militarist, but opportunist; and as for Sir Edward 
Grey being a Junker, that is declared impossible on the face of 
it, because ‘‘a Junker is a member of a small Prussian political 
party, agrarian in tendency, desirous of maintain- 
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tories for its populations with the sword. This is not merely 
partizan writing. No State-trained German would disavow 
the doctrine, and it will be found in Clausewitz, Hegel, Paulsen, 
Ziegler, Treitschke, Delbriick, Blum—to name only seven well- 
known German writers on various subjects. And, having won 
territory with the sword, the State doctrine continues, the State 
will extend to that territory and to those populations its splendid 
and shining culture. That is, no doubt, not a criminal doctrine, 
but it is apt to be a nuisance ina world where feudalism, not a 
caste system, has gradually developed into constitutionalism, not 
military State regulation. The fact is that Prussia is a late 
arrival in the Occidental world. She was not Christianized 
until five hundred years after the rest of Christendom; she did not 





ing high prices for foodstuffs and of seeing the 





reestablishment of Prussia as a Standisches Staats- 
wesen.’’ Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘common sense”’ turns out 
to be not even good sense, in Mr. Hueffer’s view, 
and stupid in the particular occasion of its presen- 
tation, as “‘it is always at its most stupid when 
large bodies of men are engaged in tasks of self- 
sacrifice.”’ For ‘‘whatever Mr. Shaw may find 
to say against the English, or I might find to say 
against the Prussians, no one will deny that large 
bodies of men of both nations are offering them- 
selves up to the final self-sacrifice that is open to 
men and that large bodies of women are suffer- 
ing the final pangs that it is possible to feel.’’ Mr. 
Hueffer adds: ‘‘There are many death-beds in the 
world now, and the person who coins an epigram 
beside a death-bed is a stupid person.’’ To ex- 
plain Mr. Shaw’s first misconception of the two 
countries taken as forming a militaristic parity: 
“Prussia has an enormous body of doctrine 


which began to be compiled by Hegel in the early 
decades of the last century, was continued by 
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Treitschke, and is still preached by Delbriick— 
to name only three names. This body of doctrine 
is known as Staats- or Rechtswissenschaft, and the 
upshot of this doctrine is always that the duty 





DISCOMFORT FOR B. SHAW. ° 
—wWalker in The Bystander (London). 








of the State is the waging of war. And this doc- 

trine is taught to every German and has been taught to every 
German since the year 1870. It is taught to every student by 
every professor of State philosophy throughout Germany, and 
almost every professor of every other learned subject throughout 
Germany interpolates into his lectures now and then a passage 
to the effect that the first duty of the student is to the State 
and that the first duty of the State is to wage war. It is, in fact, 
impossible for any German to be unfamiliar with this doctrine, 
while it is almost impossible for any Englishman ever to have 
heard it. Every German child is, by Ministerial decree, again, 
taught to shout at the top of his voice during singing-lessons, 
because it is more manly and warriorlike to shout, and, by a 
decree of Falk, the Minister of Education in 1876, every German 
child has to be taught out of a reading-book containing accounts 
of bygone Prussian victories and feats of arms. In face of these 
facts and the impossibility of paralleling any one of them in 
these islands, it is the merest partiality, for a given purpose, 
in Mr. Shaw to say that England is as militarist as Germany. 
England is not militarist at all; she is simply opportunist.” 


After Mr. Hueffer’s definition of the word, it is, he says, as 
absurd to call Sir Edward Grey a ‘‘Junker” as to call the German 
Foreign Minister a Liberal Unionist. Mr. Shaw quoted the 
meaning of his term from a German-English dictionary, but he 
mistook the phrase ‘‘doings of the country party” for ‘‘episodes 
in high life,” whereas it signifies ‘‘ political actions of the party 
in Germany which wishes to see the interests of agriculturists 
rather than those of industrialists prevail in the councils of 
State.” Mr. Hueffer, taking a hand in sizing up the situation 
as between England and Germany, says: 


“The fact is that the present struggle is the death-grip be- 
tween two practises of life: the one being founded on the idea 
that humanity can remedy most of the evils of society by at- 
tending to those evils as they arise; the other having for its 
basis the definite doctrine that the State must carve out terri- 


build her capital until some thousand years after the other 
capitals; she did not become an independent Monarchy until 
five hundred years after the other monarchies of Europe, and she 
remained a caste State, with serfdom and gild systems, until 
1806. It is, let us say, not ignoble or wicked of Prussia to seek 
to impose her ideals or the yoke of her necessities upon the sur- 
rounding populations, just as it is not ignoble or wicked of lions 
to feed upon giraffes; but it is a nuisance. Mr. Shaw, being a 
State doctrinaire, has more affinities with Prussia than most 
Occidentals. His is a point of view like another; but his ideas 
of liberty are those of the Bankgenossen of an early Prussian 
tribal chief. So that no doubt his pro-Prussian sympathies may 
be pardoned to him—he owes so much to Wagner and Marx, too. 
For my part I would intern him at Olympia, not because he is 
pro-Prussian, but because he has tried to drag in the United 
States that the United States may drag the Fabian chestnuts out 
of the European conflagration.” 


Mr. James Douglas, in the London Daily News, declares that 
Emperor William ought to hang the iron cross on Mr. Shaw, 
who ‘‘has done more for Germany than all her apologists.’ 
Reading the ‘‘Common Sense,” he says: 


‘“My heart sank lower and lower and my faith grew colder 
and colder, until I found myself sitting paralyzed in a state of 
frozen cynicism, bereft of belief in everything and everybody, 
and convinced that my country and my countrymen were irre- 
trievably and irremediably in the wrong. The process by which 
I was reduced to this condition of insanity can not be analyzed 
in a brief article, but it can be defined in two words—cynical 
sophistry. The cynic who is not a sophist does not possess the 
power to make the worse appear the better reason, for we 
instinctively recoil from cynicism naked and unashamed; but 
the cynic who is endowed with the intelleetual duplicity neces- 
sary for the purpose of falsifying some facts, glossing others, 
and suppressing the rest, can bewilder and bamboozle the 
unwary mind so completely that it becomes incapable of main- 
taining its grasp of reality.” 
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THE MOTHERS AND 


r | \HERE HAVE BEEN 40,000 births in Belgium since 
the German came there; and there will likely be 40,000 
more in this winter of hardship and privation. ‘‘ How 

many of the newly arrived 40,000 have already died unneces- 

sarily—undecorated, unsung victims of this war—no one will 
ever know,” says Mr. Will Irwin, who is one of the American 
journalists who have seen Belgium since it became a con- 
quered country. ‘‘How many of the coming 40,000 will die 
this winter,” he continues in the Springfield Republican, ‘‘ depends 


BABES OF BELGIUM 


loaded to capacity with the white-faced wounded. The car 
would go on, and the refugees would close their gaps and resume 
their weary, nerveless pace. 

‘At the concentration-yards they sat in family groups, the 
children huddled about their mothers and grandmothers like 
chickens around hens. No child among them laughed or played; 
they were too weary for that; but no child cried. I was trying to 
have speech with these refugees, and finding them too nerveless 
to give any account of their adventures, when an ambulance 
arrived. 

‘*A nurse and a physician descended. A woman rose from 
a distant group and 





joined them. She car- 








ried in her arms a 
bundle wrapt in rags. 
The slant of her back 
showed that the bundle 
contained a _ child— 
there is an attitude of 
motherhood which none 
can mistake. The wo- 
men in the nearest 
group followed the 
pantomime with their 
tearless, hopeless eyes. 

“*What is it?’ @ 
asked. 

‘*For a time none of 
the women answered. 
Then one spoke in a 
dead tone. 

‘***Her baby is dead,’ 
she said. ‘She had no 
milk in her.’ 

‘All that happened 
on the fringe of Bel- 
gium, to the refugees 
who had made their 





BELGIAN BABIES BORN IN ENGLAND. 
These are among the fortunate ones for whom there will be milk in plenty. 


way out and were near- 
ing safety and enough 
comfort to keep soul 
and body together. I 








upon us in America—upon how much food we send to the 
nursing mothers, how much milk to the babes.”’ 
on to recall a scene he witnessed at the tail of the procession of 
Belgian refugees who poured into France. A group had halted 
at a crossroads beside which some one had erected a tent of 
blankets strung on sticks: 


‘*As I approached, wondering what this might be, an automo- 
bile came whizzing down the road at seventy miles an hour— 
there are no speed laws for military automobiles in time of war. 
It stopt beside the tent; there was a parley, and a man in Belgian 
uniform wearing a Red Cross brassard on his arm alighted. 

““*What is it—what is happening?’ I asked the first of the 
refugees beside the tent—an old man who crouched in the gutter. 

“** Un enfant—a baby is being born,’ he said briefly. The man 
in uniform was a Belgian surgeon taking time from his work of 
repairing death to assist in giving life. 

“‘Again: It was the next day in Calais—Calais, once so busy 
and so’venerable, and in spots so pretty, but now faded and dirty 
with the passage of armies. Ten thousand of these refugees came 
into Calais that day. That day, also, the Red Cross was 
bringing in Belgian wounded by the thousand—there had been 
serious fighting along the Yser. 

‘The refugees, herded or escorted by the police, streamed 
down the streets to the concentration-yards prepared for them 
on the docks of the French Government, which was going to 
transport them to the Midi as soon as it could get the steamers. 
You would hear now and then the toot of an automobile horn, 
and the refugees would make way for the passage of a motor-car 


Mr. Irwin goes 


could multiply instan- 
ees from the observa- 
tion of others. There was, for example, the group of 200 refu- 
gees who arrived in Holland early in November. They carried 
with them four dead, new-born babies. It was the same story 
which one hears everywhere. The mothers were so reduced by 
privation that they had no milk of their own. As for cows’ 
milk, it was not to be had for any money. 

‘‘Add another picture, brought out by an American from 
Belgium. He stood one morning by the back door of a German 
cook camp, watching a group of Belgian women grubbing through 
the trash-heap piled up behind the camp. All these women 
carried babies. 

“*What are they doing?’ he asked a German sergeant with 
whom he had struck up acquaintance. 

“**Seraping our condensed-milk cans,’ said the sergeant. ‘It’s 
the only way to get milk for their babies. I’ve seen them run 
their fingers round a can which looked as bright as a new coin, 
and hold them into the babies’ mouths to suck. My company,’ 
he added, ‘has been getting along without milk in its coffee and 
giving it to these women. We’ve received no orders to the 
contrary—and we're mostly family men. But we’re an ex- 
ception; and it doesn’t go very far.’ 

‘*‘Here is another recent picture from stricken Brussels, that 
gay, dainty, lively city in old times—the city whose smiling 
people called it petit Paris. The scene is the once busy, pleasant 
boulevard Bishofsheim. A woman collapses on a bench set 
along the sidewalk after the fashion of the greater Paris. In 
her arms is a baby. A child staggers along clinging to her 
apron. The woman’s face is blue and yellow; she is on the 
verge of collapse. The baby, surely not over five months old, 
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has a pale, lead-colored skin. 
that way. Its eyes are closed. 

“Two women of Brussels pass this unhappy group. They 
hurriedly exchange some words, turn back to the woman on the 
bench. Then one stands guard while the other hastens for some 
milk and bread—such as is to be found in the Brussels of to-day. 
They force a little milk between the teeth of, the mother. They 
let the baby drink. Unweaned tho it is, it drinks as tho it had 
never drunk otherwise. 

“To the face of the mother come a few patches of color. She 
slowly recovers until she is able to eat a bit of bread. The 
baby opens its mouth, drinks more greedily. ‘It has not fed 
since two days,’ the mother whispers. The mother tries to 
rise from the bench,’but she can not. The elder child drinks the 
milk that is left. It looks curiously at the piece of bread as if 
it did not know what it was. The mother forces it to eat. A 
erowd has gathered, murmuring. This sight is not new, yet 
each time it draws a little crowd. Every one would like to 
give—but noone can. Whois not poor at this moment? Many of 
them have children at 


Its mouth is open as tho set 
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“Yet that is all they have and all they will have this winter 
at the best America can do. The American Commission hopes 
to transmit ten ounces of food a day to each inhabitant of 
Belgium—and to do that the people of the United States must 
strain every resource of charity. How little that is for a civilized 
human being, and especially for a nursing mother, becomes 
plain when one learns that the average inhabitant of Greater 
New York consumes forty-two ounces of food a day. The 
best the mothers of Belgium can hope for is a quarter ration 
this winter.”’ 





TWO CALLS TO ARMS 


S ARMY OFFICERS, statesmen, and newspaper editors 
A take up the call for an increase in our means of national 
defense, religious editorial opinion responds in two 
opposite ways. Some care naught for the cries of the “alarmist,”’ 


and seek peace only through the medium of peace, not by being 





home who to-day weigh 
less than the day they 
were born.” 


The lists of the dead 
issued by France and 
England and Germany 
are mounting day by 
day to a ghastly total. 
“But these take ac- 
count only of the strong 
young men who have 
died in the fighting.” 
There might be made 
lists of the uncourted 
dead : 


“They do not list 
the women who, foolish- 
ly or ignorantly, stick- 
ing to their homes, 
have died under the 
shell-fire of enemies or 
friends. They do not 
list the weak and help- 
less who have dropt 
out from the pathetic 
caravans of refugees to 
perish along the edges 
of the roads. They do 








= Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
not take list of those 


who are beginning to 
die by hunger in 





ANTWERP CATHEDRAL OPENS ITS DOORS TO A NEW AUDIENCE. 








stricken Belgium. And 
finally, they do not list these babes of Belgium, dropping off 
before their lives have fairly begun, because there is no milk. 
“Let us view the situation in cold blood. Belgium is shut 
off from the world—ringed with steel. Her own food-supply 
was used up long ago, either by the people or by their con- 
querors. The cattle were first of all to go; even in August I 
saw the Germans killing milch cows for rations. A cow or a 
small dairy herd is left here or there; but they are the exceptions. 
“The supply of condensed milk ran short long ago. Now, milk 
is a,necessity to most civilized children between the ages of one 
and two years. Some children, it is true, pull through, under 
exceptional cireumstances of privation, without it; but these 
are the unusually sturdy; they stand apart from the rule. The 
average young child must have milk or he will die. And there 
isno milk. Again, the suckling baby must have mother’s milk 
or a substitute. There is, of course, no substitute to be had in 
Belgium, and equally there is little mother’s-‘milk. Every woman 
knows that a civilized nursing mother must ‘keep up her 
strength.’ She must have nourishing food—in many cases 
special food. Every woman knows that a certain proportion 
of civilized mothers can not feed their own babies even at that. 
“Nourishing food—special food! The news which filters 
out of that locked, stricken country to the American commission 
for relief in Belgium makes a sarcasm and a mockery of those 
Phrases. In many, if not in most Belgian cities, the populace 
is down to one large baker’s bun a day, issued by the municipal 
authorities. In some places, the authorities have been able to 
supplement that ration by ‘one bowl of cabbage-soup a day. One 


bun and one bowl of cabbage-soup a day—for a nursing mother! 


prepared for war. Others fear the peace-lovers are too senti- 
mental, reminding them that in a world of war and war-makers 
guns must be carried even by the righteous, and that excessive 
peacefulness may actually invite war. There is, of course, no 
division along denominational lines, and there is no significance 
in the fact that it is the Protestant Christian Work (New York) 
which believes Mr. Bryan’s peace treaties ‘“‘worth a big army in 
every State,’’ while it is the Catholic Monitor (Newark, N. J.) 
which says: ‘‘As an antidote against an enemy’s war fever, we 
have more faith in pointing cannon, loaded to the muzzle, than 
in cooing doves and arbitration treaties.”” Not that The Monitor 
takes a belligerent attitude. ‘‘It is to the credit of our people 
that they are sincerely desirous of peace,’’ that ‘‘they have little 
patience with the war spirit which, after all, is, for the most part, 
translated savagery.”’ But this New Jersey Catholic weekly 
adds that ‘‘ peace, as an obsession, is the sure vestibule of war,’” | 
and ‘‘the advocacy of peace may be so intent as to bring on 
war.” Our Government is declared to be ‘‘in the hands of | 
sentimentalists,”’ while the common sense of the people ‘‘ demands 
a state of absolute preparation for war.’’ Ex-President Roose-| 
velt and General Wotherspoon are commended for speaking out | 
about our unpreparedness, while ‘‘Mr. Bryan, lulled by the 
cooing of the dove of peace, goes on feverishly signing arbitra- 
tion treaties and smiling blandly from a heart overflowing with, 
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human sympathies.” ‘War comes suddenly,” we are reminded: 
“the mighty war now in progress burst overnight.’’ Moreover, 
“‘when the war fever comes, the year clause of delay in an 
arbitration treaty is invisible to eyes looking only for the instru- 
ments of war”; and ‘‘it is a military axiom that the nation which 


strikes quickly is the nation which strikes best.’’ Continuing: 


“‘Tt is impossible to tell what will be the consequences of the 
war now going on in Europe. . . . Will ambitious Japan, having 
tasted war, be satisfied with a sip of blood? Will a proud race, 
its military prowess acknowledged by the invitation to enter a 
European war, brook the exclusion of its yellow sons and daugh- 
ters from a land which welcomes the children of the white race? 
And how long will it endure this policy of exclusion? May it 
not be that Japan, under cover of its present paltry military 
necessities, is getting ready for a conflict more serious for itself? 
Japan is a tiptoe nation. 

“We do not belong to the progeny of the alarmists and we 
dislike to invite specters. But we need neither alarm nor specters 
to recognize that the easy-going policy of our country, the 
indifference in high places, must give way to a thorough pre- 
paredness. Adequate preparation is the best guaranty of peace.” 


With these last words, Dr. Lynch, of Th: Christian Work, 
would heartily agree. He urges the most ecmplete preparation 
for defense. ‘‘We urge it with all our might,” he says; ‘‘and we 
shout as loud as does Mr. Roosevelt: Let us arm! Let us arm!” 


’ But, he continues, ‘‘the world is just now learning that there are 


two ways of arming,” ‘‘two methods of securing peace.” Dr. 
Lynch believes in armament, but an armament ‘‘which is 
infinitely more powerful than guns or battle-ships.” ‘‘ Yes,” 


he explains, ‘‘let us arm mightily, and character is the greatest 
defense of a nation as it is of a man.” 
| 


He goes on: 


**Let us arm. Therefore let us proclaim to all the world 
(more by deed perhaps than by word, altho there is no harm in 
words when, they are kept), that the United States will, under 
no considerations, steal territory or anything else from weaker 
nations, that it will never commit an injustice toward another 
nation because it is weak nor bully it; yea, let us go further, and 
say, to all the nations of East and West, North and South, ‘we 
desire only to be your friends. We want to help you develop 
your institutions. Let us send you advisers, teachers, and lend 
you money at low rates of interest. Let us help you solve your 
internal problems. Let us befriend you in every way.’ Which 
nation thus befriended would attack the United States, and 
would any other, seeing this wonderful thing? 

‘‘Let us provide means of national defense. Great armies? 
No. They have failed. Great arbitration treaties such as the 
President and Secretary Bryan are now signing with the nations 
are worth a big army in every State. Multiply these treaties 
to include every nation. As soon as possible tighten them in 
their scope. Get out all conditional and qualifying terms 
and make them absolute offers to arbitrate every difficulty with 
any nation. Go on offering such treaties—offering them with 
a Senate unanimously behind them—and each one becomes an 
impregnable fortress.”’ 


The editor of The Monitor seems to fear, as do some of his 
fellows in religious journalism, that we may some time have to 
fight Japan. Yet, says Dr. Lynch, let us begin at once to arm 
against Japan. But while ‘‘ Messrs. Meyer, Hobson, Mann, 
and the others” would spend about $100,000,000 on a greater 
Navy, which ‘‘would probably lead us into war with Japan,” 
this editor knows ‘‘an armor that would be invincible, and at 
just one-tenth the expenditure of the appropriation named 
above—ten million dollars.’”’ He says: 


‘‘Let Congress appropriate $10,000,000 for defense against 
Japan this year. Then take it and build a fine library in ten 
Japanese cities, ten great hospitals in ten Japanese cities, ten 
universities in ten Japanese cities, and then say: ‘We present 
these to you as testimonials of our good-will. Furthermore, 
we intend to keep all treaties we have made with you, and also 
we intend as a nation to treat the question of Japanese immigra- 
tion with absolute justice and in strict regard of your self- 
respect.’ There would not be necessity for one gun-boat on the 
Pacific coast for the next quarter century, so far as Japan is 
eoncerned, should the United States say this. How wasteful 
nations are in defending themselves!”’ 
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THE WAR-TIME TIDE OF KINDNESS 
(= EFFECTS of the European War are “*dismally 


scant’? anywhere, The Continent (Pres., Chicago) finds, 

but ‘‘the opportunity of helping war’s homeless, wid 
owed, and orphaned victims comes as near to being a spiritual 
blessing as can possibly attend so great a curse.” And it has 
brought, we are told, a real spiritual uplift especially in thog 
wheat-growing States where the Belgian benefactions hayg 
become a ‘‘unanimous, sweeping, civic movement—involving 
churches, women’s clubs, schools, commercial organizations, 
and every other social force.” This ‘‘wave of compassion,” 
declares The Christian Herald, is flaming across the continent; 
“it has kindled the hearts of men and women everywhere and 
melted them to deeds of kindness.” Christians, we are told, 
“are reveling in a widening and delightful vision of Christian 
service.” Further— 


‘*While the older nations are torn by a war so vast and dread. 
ful that no human power can stop it, God’s people are carrying 
on a war against suffering and sickness, hunger and death, a war 


-so far-reaching and inclusive that for the first time in_ history 


the world’s benevolence would seem: to.measure up. almost to 
the extent of the need. If the present colossal relief plans now 
under way are carried forward as energetically as they have 
been begun, millions of human beings will be benefited. — Like 
heaven-sent argosies of blessing, our relief-ships are crossing the 
seas, prayer-wafted and food-laden. They are making the Stam 
and Stripes the symbol of world-wide mercy and helpfulness. All 
neutral nations, to a greater or less extent, are supplementing 
the work which is now being carried forward so successfully by 
the United States. 

‘There are various indications that this flood-tide of generosity 
may ultimately come to be regarded as a part of the great divine 
plan in relation to the present war. It could only be by inspira 
tion that a movement so gigantic could have suddenly sprung into 
existence, demonstrating that tho sin may abound in the world, 
the spirit of the Master lives within the hearts of multitudes of 
his followers, urging them to those deeds of kindness and benevo- 
lence. We see relief organizations springing up on all sides, and 
all with the same purpose in view. Organized charity has 
eclipsed. itself. The Rockefeller Foundation gives its millions. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars pour into the various funds 
from a variety of sources. So generous are these combined 
offerings that there would seem to be no limit to the possibilities 
of this amazing flood of benevolence. Truly, God’s people have 
lifted the sluices and opened the dikes and inundated the blood- 
red zone of war with the stream of their gifts.”’ 


At the same time, we are reminded, generosity toward the 
distrest millions of Europe ‘‘should not absolve us from the duty 
of responding to calls nearer home.’”’ Readers of daily news 
papers, particularly in New York and Chicago, are constantly 
having their attention called to home charities and home needs, 
which seem to be forgotten in the wave of sympathy for Belgium, 
and to a lesser degree for Poland, Servia, and other war-swept 
regions. So that The Christian Herald is moved to remark: 


“The war has greatly increased unemployment and multi- 
plied want and suffering here, and appeals in behalf of our own 
unfortunate ones should not be set aside. In the enthusiasm 
of rescuing Belgium, let us not overlook the destitute at our owl 
doors, but rather strive, with a discriminating hand and a good 
conscience, to do our duty to both until the present crisis i 
safely past.” 


But the Kazsas City Star believes ‘‘that one who refuses ® 
contribute to Belgian relief on the ground that charity should 
begin and end at home is less likely to give for home consump 
tion than one who helps the Belgians.”’ And it concludes: 


“Tf it takes a dramatic appeal to enlarge some hearts; if it 
takes ‘dynamite’ to dig into some pockets, let the dramatic 
appeal, or the dynamite, do the work. 

“*TDon’t forget the American child while remembering the 
European child.’ Hurrah for that sentiment! But there # 
far less danger of forgetting the American child while remember 
ing the European child than there is of forgetting the Americal 
child while also forgetting the European child.’ 
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EUROPE’S DEMAND FOR TRUCKS 


T seems to be generally agreed in 

American motor circles that the supply 
of motor-trucks in Europe is far less than 
the needs of the countries now at war ¢all 
for. This condition has arisen in spite of 
the fact that factories in Germany, France, 
and England have been producing trucks 
-as fast as their equipments and force of 
men would permit; in spite, also, of heavy 
importations from this country. England 
has been working her factories at full 
pressure, delivering her trucks in France, 
where factories have been somewhat handi- 
capped because of German possession of the 
industrial districts of the north and north- 





‘Two types of four-wheel-drivers, known 
respectively as light and heavy, are pro- 
vided for under the French regulations. 
Both types are being ordered in big quanti- 
ties, and American firms capable of supply- 
ing these vehicles to the French specifica- 
tions will find a ready demand for them in 
Russia as well as in France. 

“Light four-wheel-driven tractors must 
be capable of towing a load of not less than 
eight tons; the dead weight of the tractor 


must not exceed three and a half tons; the | 


pay load carried on the tractor platform 
must be at least two tons. This pay load 
will include actual material transported and 
the spares considered necessary by the 
manufacturer. It must be possible to carry 


twelve men on the tractor platform, also | 


three on the driver’s seat, in place of goods. 








EXCURSION MOTOR-BUS IN USE IN BROOKLYN. 


west. Russia, on the other hand, has been 
dependent wholly on other countries than 
France and England, and mainly on us. 
Of present conditions a writer in The 
Commercial Vehicle says: 


“When the war broke out the French 
Army was holding its annual competition 
of army motor-trucks. That competition 
never came to a close: the officers and men 
were suddenly called up for active service 
and the trucks were commandeered. Men 
and vehicles are now at the front. 

“There are two distinct classes of army 
vehicles in France: ordinary trucks and 
four-wheel-driven tractors hauling trailers. 
Considering the trucks first, these must be 
four-cylinder models carrying a load of not 
less than two tons, equally distributed over 
the whole of the floor space. No maximum 
load is indicated, but this is regulated by 
the refusal to grant premiums on more 
than three tons pay load. Thus a manu- 
facturer who carried three and a half tons 
would only receive credit for three tons. 
The maximum dead weight is three and a 
half tons for complete vehicle with one 
driver aboard, full water-, oil-, and fuel- 
tanks, but without tools and spares. All 
French army trucks must have solid rubber 
tires. Pneumatics, rubber blocks, and 
steel tires are forbidden. Even in the case 
of front-driven machines the rear wheels 
must be rubber-shod. 

“Four-wheel-driven tractors, or, as they 
are officially known in France, total- 
adherence vehicles, are a much smaller 
group than the ordinary trucks. Their 
usefulness has only just been proved, and 
there has been no time to get great num- 
bers of them into service. It is well known, 
however, that they are capable of valuable 
Work, getting into positions which are alto- 
‘gether beyond the reach of ordinary trucks. 
For carrying ammunition to the batteries, 
generally placed away from main roads, 
they are really invaluable. They are also 

ing made use of in certain sections of the 


French artillery for hauling big guns. 














Total weight of a light tractor must not 
exceed five and a half tons. Heavy tractors 











of the active foreign competition which 
exists under Russia’s low import duties. 
The centers where the motor trade will be 
most active are Petrograd, Moscow, Riga, 
and Odessa, all of which require both 
pleasure vehicles and trucks. Of trade in 
the past with Russia the following facts are 
presented in Automobile Topics: 


‘Last year Russia bought 5,350 automo- 
biles of the value of $8,821,000, as compared 
with the previous year’s 3,428 cars, which 
sold for $5,218,000. Of the cars imported 
last year, $7,511,000 worth had four seats 
or more, and $593,000 worth had less than 
four seats. Trucks and chassis represented 
an expenditure of $717,000. Importation 
figures for 1912 show that cars with four or 


| more seats were valued at $4,863,000, those 


with less than four seats at $324,000, and 
trucks and chassis at $331,000. The in- 
creased imports of trucks and chassis in 
1913 were due to orders from the Russian 
War Department, while credit for the great 
increase in the total imports is given to 
the International Automobile Exhibition at 
Petrograd last year. 

“The first five months of the preserit 
year Russia imported 2,252 cars, valued at 
$3,947,000. Of these, 1,816 were automo- 
biles with four seats or more, and 121 had 
less than four seats. The trucks and chassis 
numbered 315. 

“The bulk of the automobiles in Russia 


| are high-powered German and Italian cars, 


must be capable of towing twelve tons on | 


two trailers.” 


RUSSIA AS A MARKET AFTER 
THE WAR 


Before the» European War began, a 
large trade for motor-vehicles had been 
developed in Russia by foreign nations, 
many of the makers being Germans. 
Should the Allies win this war, it is be- 
lieved by dealers in Russia that a con- 
siderable boom in sales of motor-vehicles 
will set in. Some of the dealers are already 
getting in touch with makers in this coun- 
try and England. Orders at present can 

‘not be filled because of lack of facilities for 
transportation, but when peace returns it 





and their owners are the wealthy 4risto- 
crats, who are willing to pay for the best. 
People of the middle classes find it difficult 
to regard the automobile, even tho it may be 
a low-priced ear, as anything but a luxury. 
But efforts have been made by various 
automobile organizations formed during 
the last two years to educate people capa- 
ble of buying motor-vehicles to the point 
where they will overcome their frugal 
instincts and put money and automobiles 
into circulation. 

“A Russian agent representing several 
foreign companies said, before the war, 
that he found it more difficult to dispose of 
a car selling for $1,000 or $1,200 than of a 
$3,000 one. A dealer in Riga believes the 
tendency is toward more and more expen- 
sive cars. Several American cars retailing 
at $800 to $1,100 have agencies in Russia. 
Their agents and various American consuls 
are convinced that there will be a tremen- 





From ‘‘Automobile Topics.’* 


A TRAIN OF MOTOR-TRUCKS USED IN CLEANING THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 


is predicted that ‘‘a tremendous increase in 
the use of automobiles will take place in 
Russia.”” Very little manufacturing of 
motor-vehicles has ever been done in 
Russia because, in the first instance, of the 
high cost of construction and the lack of 
expert workmen, and in the second because 


dous market for such cars in Russia after 
the war. 

“ Nearly all the high-priced cars in Russia 
have the torpedo body, and so fond is the 
Russian motorist of this design that an 
attempt to sell him a car with any other 
sort of a body is like trying to sell a three- 
year-old model for the latest on the market. 


- 
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One-sided wheels would be no more inconsistent 
than the one-sided springs now on your car 


The missing half of your 
spring equipment 
See if you can reconcile these two facts 
about your present springs: First— 
engineers know that every vibration, 
from the smallest jar, which merely 
jolts you, to the biggest bump, which 
breaks springs, is felt not while the 
spring is straightening out, but on the 
recoil—the back-snap. Second —all 
the reinforcing plates of your present 
springs are on one side—the under side 
—put there to cushion pressure on/y on 
the downward swing. Clearly, this is ef- 
fective as far as it goes—exactly halfway. 


Here are your pres- 
ent leaf springs—all 
the reinforcing 
plates on one side— 
. only half springs. 
This is the Ames—merely 
another series of plates 
spaced over your present 


main leaf—it is the other 
half, now missing. 


Here are your pres- 
ent springs supple- 
mented by the Ames 
now complete. They 


resist pressure both 
ways. 


Ames Equalizing Spring 


is guaranteed for the life of your 
car, costs from $8 to $15 a pair 


Trial offer to car owners and dealers 


a RTE 


Send us a line on your letter-head 
specifying the make and model of one 
of your cars and we will ship a set of 
Ames Equalizing Springs to you on 
trial. If you are good for it, we are. 

The Ames offers the highest 
known efficiency in shock absorp- 
tion and the greatest known 
safety from spring breakage. 


For Pleasure Cars 


Recoil alone is responsible for discom- 
fort. It is the cause of broken springs. 
The Ames is easily put on to prevent 
these two troubles. Insist that your 
new car is Ames equalized: 


For Commercial Cars 


Examine your expense sheets for 
repairing and replacing broken springs. 
Then remember that an Ames instal- 
lation costs less than one complete re- 
pair job. Let us estimate on your fleet. 


CLARENCE N. PEACOCK & CO. 


1790 Broadway, New York 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Clarence N. Peacock & Co. 

1790 Broadway, New York City 
Gentlemen :—I shall be glad to get fuller infor- 
mation about the Ames Equalizing Springs, in- 
cluding your agent’s commission and discounts. 

Yours truly, 
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“The use of motor-trucks in the larger 
cities has increased considerably in the last 
year. The Moscow and Petrograd central 
post-offices have a number. One large firm 
in Moscow, dealing in dairy products, has 
34 trucks. Before the war this car was in 
demand for military purposes. The cheap 
delivery-car field remains to be developed. 
Several American consuls think that it 
will prove profitable for firms establishing 
agencies where cars and parts will always 
be on hand for immediate delivery. The 
duty on commercial cars amounts to $36.05 
on each car if there is but one seat for the 
driver. If there is more than one seat the 
duty is $72.10.” 


BELGIUM’S ARMORED MOTOR- 
VEHICLES 


It is declared that the Belgian Army 
has made in the present war ‘‘a greater 
proportionate use of motors than any other 
nation.’’ Not only has she used them for 
transportation purposes, but as armored 
vehicles from which to fight. Following 
are interesting data on the subject as 
printed in The Commercial Vehicle: 


‘‘Belgium’s army motor service differs 
from that of France, England, and Ger- 
many in that she does not possess any 
great number of trucks, and her army, 
ealeulated for defensive and not offensive 
purposes, has not the scientific adaptation 
of motor-vehicles to various classes of army 
operations which form such a feature of the 
German organization. But Belgium has 
plenty of touring-cars and touring-car 
chassis, and when her territory was in- 
vaded she forthwith proceeded to make the 
best of her resources. 

‘‘Belgium relied on horses for moving 
and feeding her troops, and horses have 
proved to be the most fragile article of 
war it is possible to imagine. The result 
is that after three months’ resistance, with 
her forces reduced to about a tenth of their 
original figure, the Belgian Army in the field 
is making a greater proportionate use of 
motors than any other nation. Any 
bullet or shrapnel wound will put a horse 
out of commission, but the probabilities 
are that a score of bullets will not do more 
than add a few more delves to the already 
battered panels of a motor-truck. 

‘“When the war-storm broke it was too 
late even for Belgium to think of obtaining 
fleets of motor-trucks, and she did not 

ossess any important service of motor- 
ats: In the large towns light delivery 
ears existed, and these were first called up 
for army service, followed immediately 
afterward by the requisition of hundreds 
of touring-cars. Manufacturers’ stocks of 
chassis were called for and fitted with light 
—. bodies. These machines were 
eapable of carrying loads from one-half to 
one ton, and by reason of the nature of the 
body could accommodate practically any 
kind of material. 

‘In addition to her touring-car service 
Belgium has made a very extensive use of 
armored cars. Practically all these have 
been prepared since the war broke out. 
The heavier and more powerful types of 
chassis are employed and are fitted with a 
chrome-nickel-steel body generally not less 
than .2 inch thick, this casing extending 
along the sides of and over the bonnet. The 
radiator is uncovered, but can be pro- 
tected by hinged steel doors. Within the 
steel housing there is a seat for the driver, 
who is placed as low and as far to the rear 
as possible, and in the center a quick- 
firing gun either revolving within a steel 
turret or having a big steel guard to 
revolve with it. The driver has a clear 
view of the road ahead and a restricted 
view of the road on one side. His position 
is such that it is practically impossible for 
him to be hit. As the gun can be trained 
in any direction, such a machine is a most 
formidable weapon of attack, and has 





proved particularly effective in driving of 
cavalry attacks. The chassis are supplied 
largely by Sava, Minerva, Pipe, ang 
Excelsior.” 


SECOND-HAND CARS REMODELED 
AS TRUCKS 


The business of putting a truck body q 
an out-of-date pleasure-car chassis,  thys 
securing a commercial vehicle at low cost, 
is growing. This kind of truck is especially 
good for speedy deliveries and lighter work 
The problem, however, has shown itself 
to be not a simple one. Conspicuoys 
failures have not been infrequent, altho 
many attempts have succeeded excellently, 
Of the difficulties attendant on conversion; 
The Horseless Age says: 


“In each instance the question may be 
approached from two different sides. We 
may take a certain car and try to find, 
commercial use to which it can be profit. 
ably adapted, or -we may take a certain 
service and look for a car which will be 
suitable. The first of these methods js 
best if it can be worked out, but the latter 
may need to be followed in many caess. 

‘‘There are certain kinds of commer. 
cial work to which some pleasure cay 
ean be adapted with little change in the 
chassis. There are many tradesmen who 
have small, light deliveries to make over 
a comparatively large area, and requir 
not so much carrying capacity as fairly 
high speed, or at least ground-covering 
ability. So far there have been fey 
purely commercial cars built which am 
particularly suited to this service. Ex 
amples are the dyeing business, florists, 
furriers, and others who deal in goods o 
considerable value and serve areas to 
large to be quickly covered by one horse. 

‘They usually require a small chassis 
of a ear which has proved economical in 
upkeep, except in some instances when 
a really high-grade car may be preferred 
for the sake of its greater impressive 
ness, even tho the expense may be greater 
than that of a lighter ear. It is a t 
mistake to put a large, high-powered ail 
into this sort of work unless the owner is 
willing to pay for relatively high upkeep. 
Pneumatic tires should always be used for 
service of this sort. 

‘*Another good use for chassis as they 
stand is the delivery of heavier and per 
haps bulkier matter which requires cor 
siderable speed of delivery. The best 
example of this class is the distributio 
of newspapers to newsdealers in larg 
cities. Rather heavy and high-powered 
ears are suitable for this service, 
they must be of good quality, with ree 
sonable upkeep expense. Oversize pnet- 
matic tires are essential for economy it 
this work, and in some cases the rea 
wheels should be rebuilt for dual pner 
matic tires. It is an advantage to u# 
six tires of the same size, preferably @ 
demountable rims. Such deliveries ar 
not expected to be made so economically 
as would be possible if time were not al 
important factor. 

“Greater difficulties are encounterel 
when the heavier and more bulky class 
of goods must be handled on a mor 
strictly competitive basis as to cost. 4 
converted pleasure car may be low i 
first cost, but there are several thing 
about the design that may tend to malt 
operating expenses higher than _ will 
strictly commercial cars. One of tl 
most important is that the power aul 
speed capacity of the vehicle are such 
to encourage driving at speeds far hight 
than are economical. 

‘*For the accommodation of bulky load 
many chassis, especially the older ont 
do not have sufficient wheel-base. Me 
room can be obtained by placing the # 
over the engine, but this has usually 
volved the purchase of a new steering-gé 
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*)¢ is usually simple enough to connect 
the brakes to levers in the new position. 
but not all cars have gear-shifting and 
dutch throw-out connections which could 
readily be connected with the levers 
elsewhere than in their original positions. 
A change of this sort may throw much 

ater strains on the front axle and frame 
than where the load is placed over the rear 
axle. The front axle is usually amply 
strong to care for the load at the reduced 
speed, and the frame can be reenforced 
with truss-rods to good advantage. 

“Referring further to the matter of tires, 
it is a mistake to think that much greater 
economy will be obtained from solid tires, 
except at very slow speeds. Pneumatic 
tires are being used by preference on most 
delivery cars of 1,500 pounds or smaller 
capacity, and on many trucks of twice that 
capacity. But in the case of dead axles 
or other construction where they can be 
safely used, solid tires can be obtained to 
fit most sizes of pneumatic-tire rims. 

“In eonelusion, it is possible to find 
eommercial uses for many pleasure cars 
of old models which are still mechan- 
ically good. They are most appropriate 
for very light work and conditions where 
speed is of greater importance than econ- 
omy, but with judicious changes some of 
them can be adapted to heavier work 
with success, especially in cases where 
they must stand idle enough so interest 
on the investment would be relatively a 
more important item of cost. Common 
sense would dictate that care should be 
used to provide as light a body as possible, 
so as to reduce danger of overloading.” 


THE PRICE OF GASOLINE 


Garage men make bitter complaint of 
the growth of roadside gasoline-stations 
where the price is cut several cents per 
gallon. Garage men for several years had 
been accustomed to look to gasoline sales 
for an important part of their profits. 
Their income from storing cars was in- 
adequate. From that source alone their 
business would not ‘‘ break even,”’. but from 
sales of gasoline at from six to ten cents 
above curb-station prices they were able 
to meet their expenses and make a fair 
living. At first, owners of cars preferred to 
purchase gasoline at garages—at least when 
their cars were driven by chauffeurs, in 
order to avoid the waiting necessary when 
making purchases at roadside stations, but 
even this class of owner has more and more 
drifted away from the garage as his source 
of supply for gasoline. Hence it is believed 
that the time when a garage can make up 
its loss in storage business by charging a 
high price for gasoline is passing. The 
Horseless Age says on this subject: 

“Competition in the sale of gasoline is 
springing up on all sides. Roadside gaso- 
Ine-stations are multiplying. Any man 
with a capital of $200 or $300 can start 
such a stand, and he only needs to make 
a ‘profit’ of two or three cents per gallon 
in order to earn his day’s wages. In 
Many small towns there are hardware- 
stores, and even grocery-stores, which sell 
gasoline to motorists; and the latest com- 
petitor is the drug-store, which puts in a 
curb gasoline-pump to stimulate sales 
of soda and ice-cream while the tanks are 
being filled. Besides this, the Standard Oil 
Company’s local stations will sell gasoline 
to car-owners who install storage-tanks, and 
Many frugal car-owners do this for economy 
and convenience. 

“The fact that gasoline can be purchased 
more cheaply elsewhere than at garages is 

for the garage business. Gasoline is the 
one most essential staple required by a 
Motor-car, and no car-owner can escape 
making the comparison of gasoline prices. 

If he finds them higher at the garage 


Literary Digest for December 26. 1914 
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(Here’s The Answer) 














“What soup shall I have?” 


That is the puzzling question ! 

Are you planning an elaborate function? Or is 
it one of those semi-formal “little” dinners or luncheons 
which help to make the social world go round? 

In any case ‘‘Campbell’s Tomato Soup’? may well be 
the wise and easy answer. 

Prepare it either as a light tomato-bouillon or as a 
rich cream-of-tomato; or serve it in bouillon-cups topped 
with whipped cream—for a_ specially 
attractive feature. 

It is readily adapted to any meal. 
moderate or hearty. And its rich distinc- 
tive quality commends it to the 
most epicurean taste. 


21 kinds 














10c a can 
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A diller, a dollar, a ten o'clock scholar— 
“What makes you come so soon?”’ 
“‘My mother gives me Borden's milk 
At morning, night and noon.” 


No mother intends to take chances 
with her baby’s food. 


She doesn’t wish to guess as to 
its cleanliness and purity. 


She wants to énow. 


Such a mother, when for any 
reason she is unable to nurse her 
baby, should turn unhesitatingly 
_ 


euct, Mhewdlen 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 





We want all mothers to know 
that three generations of physi- 
cians and mothers have found it 
the safest and most satisfactory 
substitute for mother’s milk. We 
want them to know that more 
babies are fed on it today than on 
any other prepared infants’ food. 
We want them to know that its 
cleanliness and purity have never 
been questioned. 

No mother needs to guess. 

She can snow. 


Send for booklets. 
Borden’s Condensed 


Milk Co. 
** Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 














than elsewhere, is it strange that he is 
easily persuaded that he can buy his 
tires, oil, and other supplies to better ad- 
vantage through a mail-order or ‘“cut- 
price’’ establishment? It is better for the 
garage not to drive away the gasoline 
trade, even tho it carries no profit. The 
oftener a man comes, the more he will buy, 
and few concerns can afford to acquire the 
reputation of being high-priced. 

‘**So it seems like the best policy for the 
garage to meet the lowest local retail 
price for gasoline and rely on other lines 
to support the business and provide profits. 
It means that the garage man must study 
to stimulate his more profitable sales and 
to develop profitable lines. It is the same 
in the grocery-store—staples must be 
handled with little or no profit in order to 
retain the trade in the more profitable 
faney lines of goods.” 


THE INCREASE IN MOTOR-BUSES 


Not only in New York, where they have 
been in operation for two years or more, 
have motor-buses been growing in popu- 
larity leading to extensions of lines, but 
in the interior, and even the Far West. 
Recent statements as to earnings and sur- 
pluses in New York indicated a remark- 
able inerease in travel in these comfortable 
conveyances. New York lines early in 
December added three new lines to those 
already in operation, one of them going 
as far north as the Viaduct on 155th Street. 
A writer in Automobile Topics says that in 
the Far West ‘‘motor-buses are being suc- 
cessfully operated in direct competition 
with street-cars.’’ Some of these Western 
lines began with a single car which some 
enterprising person had bought at second- 
hand. The writer says: 


‘In one locality numbers of individuals 
have started relatively short ‘nickel-a- 
trip’ routes, gradually establishing what is 
practically seheduled service from small 
beginnings. So popular has this sort of 
service become that several operators now 
have a project for joining hands in a 
mutual free-transfer system. 

‘*As has so often been pointed out, the 
automobile, in distinction from the street- 
railway car, possesses pliability that en- 
ables it to be adapted to the public need of 
the moment. Motor-buses always move 
with street traffic at its average or maxi- 
mum speed, where street-cars are neces- 
sarily limited to speeds that usually are 
below average traffic speeds in congested 
districts. Motor-bus traffic, moreover, 
may follow, both in direction and carrying 
capacity, traffie volume more closely than 
ean railway traffic. 

‘These facts are pretty generally realized, 
it would appear, by all persons except those 
whose capital is needed to finance new 
enterprises of the sort, or whose sanction 
is necessary to their establishment under 
proper franchise. The very great need of 
just that adaptability in passenger haulage 
that only the motor-bus enjoys, howev er, 
seems destined to force it to the front in 
due season, even without special organized 
inducement. Incidentally, where the tour- 
ing-car type of bus already has gained 
possession of the streets, the taxicab prob- 
lem is in a fair way to be solved.” 


TRUCKS THAT SAVE A BREWER 
THIRTEEN CENTS A BARREL 


One of the largest brewers in New York 
is declared by The Commercial Vehicle to 
have effected through the use of’ motor- 
trucks a saving of thirteen cents per barrel 
in deliveries of beer. Trucks at this 
brewery have ousted horses, and a heavy 
increase in business during four years is 
attributed to some extent to the facility 
with which deliveries are made and ad- 





ditional outlying territory reached. The 
writer says further: 


‘Previous to December, 1903, the com- 
pany used horses exclusively in the deliv ery 
of beer, but in that month purchased two 
gasoline motor-trucks for service in deliy- 
ering kegs to the outlying points. These 
two trucks were tried out until 1910, when 
six more were purchased. In 1911 the com- 
pany opened its bottled-beer department, 
and for the service of this department pur- 
chased six electric and six gasoline trucks, 
These were tried out until July, 1912, when 
it was decided that the trucks were so much 
more efficient than horses that the twent 
horses then in service were disposed ob. 
Between that time and the end of 1913, 
fifty-nine other trucks were bought. The 
fleet now numbers seventy-three vehicles, 

‘Gasoline trucks are used for suburban 

delivery. The radius of delivery by these 
trucks extends as far north as Mt. Kisco 
and Peekskill, as far west as Bloomfield and 
Bernardsville, N. J., as far southwest as 
Keansburg, N. J., as far southeast as Baby- 
lon, Islip, Smithtown, and Patchogue on the 
south shore of Long Island and Huntington 
on the north shore, and as far northeast as 
Stamford, Conn. Peekskill and Islip are 
at a radius of approximately forty-two miles 
from the plant; Stamford, thirty-two miles; 
Bernardsville, thirty-one miles, and Keans- 
burg, twenty miles. 

‘“This area extends between these out- 
lying points and a radius of fifteen miles 
from the plant. Deliveries are made in this 
territory every day, once or twice a week 
or once in two w eeks, depending upon the 
amount of business done in the different 
cities and towns included in it. 

‘*Previous to the adoption of trucks for 
the delivery of beer to the outlying sub- 
urban territory, all beer for these points 
was shipped by freight to the station near- 
est the place of business of the retail dealer. 
This method was very slow and costly and 
necessitated hauls to the freight-station at 
one end and from it at the other. 

‘*The use of gasoline trucks for this work 
has proved cheaper and quicker than ship- 
ping by freight. Another important fea- 
ture is the personal contact between the 
driver of the truck, the representative of 
the brewery, and the dealer which this 
method permits. Before the use of trucks 
such beer as was shipped to the outlying 
points was ordered by letter or by a verbal 
order to the brewery collector, who called 
once a week or once in two weeks, depend- 
ing upon the accessibility of the place and 
the amount of beer purchased. 

“In ease the dealer happened to run 
short of beer, he would purchase additional 
stock from the nearest brewer and not wait 
for goods to be shipped from the city by 
freight. This has been entirely eliminated 
by the use of the trucks. Now, if a dealer 
sees that he will run short, he simply tells 
the driver that to-morrow he wants so 
many kegs or so many eases, as the case 
may be, and he gets them. 

“This feeling of certainty on the part of 
the suburban dealer, that he can get the 

required amount of stock at the right time 
and delivered at his place of business with- 
out the necessity of having to haul it from 

the railroad freight-station in his town, has 
had a great deal to do with the securing of 
trade in the suburban districts. 

“This trade consists both of keg beer and 
that in bottles. It is only in recent years 
that the bottled-beer trade has reached a 
large and paying proportion, and this has 
been due almost entirely to the use of 
motor-trucks. This is substantiated by 
statements by officials of the company, that 
since May, 1911, when the bottling depart- 
ment of the company was opened and the 
delivery equipment motorized, the total 
business of the company has increased by 
approximately 85,000fbarrels per year, or 
40 per cent. of the entire output of the 
concern. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


LL who write easily are tempted to 

write carelessly. Mr. Clinton Scol- 
lard has resisted this temptation; he has 
produced a large amount of verse, but he is, 
and always has been, a scrupulous artist. 
Therefore his ‘‘Poems,” recently pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
form a volume which those who have the 
interest of American letters at heart may 
regard with considerable satisfaction. The 
charming little books of verse which this 
poet has published from year to year have 
been gratefully received, but from none of 
them could his real worth be definitely 
determined. This collected edition con- 
tains what he considers the best of his 
works, and it can not fail to establish yet 
more firmly his already prominent position 
among the foremost writers of our time. 

He has imagination, sympathy, and the 
power to combine words to make things 
rich in music and color. Here are four 
stanzas that hold the very soul of the 
Orient. 


AS I CAME DOWN FROM LEBANON 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Came winding, wandering slowly down 
Through mountain passes bleak and brown, 
The cloudless day was well-nigh done. 

The city, like an opal, set 

In emerald, showed each minaret 

Afire with radiant beams of sun, 

And glistened orange, fig, and lime 

Where song-birds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava in the dying glow, 

Through olive-orchards far below 

I saw the murmuring river run, 

And ‘neath the wall upon the sand 
Swart sheiks from distant Samarkand 
With precious spices they had won, 
Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

I saw strange men from lands afar 

In mosque and square and gay bazaar-— 
The Magi that the Moslem shun, 

The grave Effendi from Stamboul 

Who sherbet sipped in corners cool; 
And, from the balconies o’errun 

With roses, gleamed the eyes of those 
Who dwell in still seraglios, 

As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

The flaming flower of daytime died, 
And Night, arrayed as is a bride 

Of some great king in garments spun 
Of purple and the finest gold, 
Outbloomed in glories manifold! 
Until the moon above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade, 
Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 
As 1 came down from Lebanon! 


Here is a poem that will have a home in 
many an anthology and (what is more 
important) in many a scrap-book. 


PROLOG 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I spoke a traveler on the road 

Who smiled beneath his leaden load, 
“How play you such a blithesome part ?’’ 
“Comrade, I bear a singing heart!’’ 


I questioned one whose path with pain 

In the grim shadows long had lain, 

‘How face you thus life’s thorny smart?"’ 
“Comrade, I bear a singing heart!"’ 


I hailed one whom adversity 
Could not make bend the hardy knee, 
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Most punctures 
are unnecessary 


Every experienced motorist 
knows that “most punctures, 
so-called, are caused by faulty 
tubes rather than actual, acci- 
dental incision through the tire. 
Leakage around valves, porous 
rubber and worn spots are only 
a few of the unnecessary troub- 
les common to cheap machine- 
made tubes. 


The way to avoid needless punc- 
tures is to equip your car with 
tubes properly made by hand out 
of real rubber. Kelly- Springfield 
Tubes are made that way—and 
we make them slowly enough 
and in small enough quantity 
to make them right. If you are 
tired of needless tube 
trouble, try them. 


Kelly-Springfield 
Tires are made the 
same way. You get 
the result in in- 
creased mileage. 


Send for ‘‘ Documents in Evidence ’’ 
which tells the experience of others 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 


Cor. Broadway and Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
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Insure Warm Hands and 
Comfort on the Coldest 
of Winter Days 


STEER WARMS consist of two 
electrically heated, \eather covered grips 
that lace on the steering wheel. They 
keep your fingers and hands from be- 
coming chilled on the rawest day — 
and that means you are warm all over. 


They take only a minute to attach. 
Lace on; wire up. That’sall. No 
marring the wheel. No holes to bore. 
A switch conveniently located regu- 
lates the heat. The current is taken 
from the battery, electric lighting sys- 
tem or magneto. Very little current 
required. Steer Warms guaranteed to 
give satisfaction and not to burn out with- 
in five years. 


PRICE: $7.50 per pair complete, 
ready to attach to any car. Special 
STEER WARMS for Ford cars, 
$5.00. 


The IECO Electric Manifold Plug 


combines three separate devices into one. 
First, itis a primer and from the dash you 
can prime your car without raising the hood. 
Second, it is an electric vaporizer, which 
enables you to start your car almost instant- 
ly on the coldest winter day. Third, it is 
a gasoline saver when used as an auxiliary 
air valve, saving at least 20% to 30% of 
your gasoline expense. 


Material and Workmanship are fully guar- 
anteed. Booklet upon request. 


DEALERS: Car owners everywhere want 
STEER WARMS and MANIFOLD 
PLUGS. Get your share of this business. 
We back you up with our positive guaran- 


tee. Write for our discounts. 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 
360 Baronne St. New Orleans, La. 











>» Print Your Own 
$5. $18. Rotary $60. 


e rge ry $60. Save money. Print 

Pea ey for others. All easy, rulessent. Write factory 
for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 

ples, &. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


$122 Each 















BROWN 


THE 
OIL-BOX 


Auto Springs Must be Oiled 


JF you want your car to ride easily—ride silently—tride 
safely—you must oilthesprings. Brown Oil-Boxes oil leaf 
springs automatically. Easily attached. Guaranteed to 
do the work or money back. Hundreds of testimonials 
from prominent men and corporations. Send for descriptive 
folder today, and get greater riding-comfort. 


Dealers Wanted Everywhere 
Quickest selling auto necessity on the market. Agents 
making big money. Send for dealer proposition. G 
territory open. 


Brown Trafilog’ Co. Citveiand, onto 





‘*How such brave seeming? Tell the art!"’ 
‘““Comrade, I bear a singing heart!’’ 


Friend, blest be thou if thou canst say 
Upon the inevitable way 

Whereon we fare, sans guide or chart— 
““Comrade, I bear a singing heart!”’ 


Many of our poets are so full of messages 
and interpretations that they never make 


love-songs. Yet such 


simple lyrics as 


those of Robert Burns are the sort of 
poetry that sings through the centuries. 
Not for many rimed studies of city streets 
would we exchange a bit of sheer beauty 


like this. 
SERENADE 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Slumber has stilled the note 

In the thrush's tender throat, 

But the cheery cricket sings, 

And the moth’s dark wings 

Flutter along the night 

Through the pale moonlight; 
Soft may thine eyelids meet ! 
Sleep on, oh, sweet ! 


Never a stir 'mid the stars 
Of the jasmine at the bars 
Of her casement, looking away 
Toward the unborn day. 
Mount, and an entrance win, 
Steal in, my song, steal in! 
Soft may thine eyelids meet ! 
Sleep on, oh, sweet ! 


Steal in, but breathe not above 
The lowest whisper of love; 
Hover around her there 
In that holy air; 
Glide into her dreams, and be 
A memory of me! 
Soft may thine eyelids meet! 
Sleep on, oh, sweet! 


“Fra Angelico, and Other 
(Longmans, Green & Company) 


Poems’ 
intro- 


’ 


duces to the American public Mr. Gregory 
Smith, a poet whose strong faith, like his 
fondness for Latinisms, suggests Francis 


Thompson. 


poem are sonorous and 


The first two stanzas of this 
stately. The 


third and fourth are somewhat obscure, 


but the concluding stanza is admirable. 


A WESTERN WINDOW 


By GREGORY SMITH 


I can not see his earliest ray 
That darts from out the eastern haze; 
I can not hear the loud acclaim 
Of jubilation and of praise 
That hails the monarch to his throne 
Restored, to reign alone. 


His pursuivants in purple clad, 
Purple and gold, before his face 
Step forward proudly, two and two, 

To scatter odors and to chase 
Foul shapes of darkness—this descry 
I can not, where I lie. 


And yet I know, the night is sone— 
I see it in yon dappled sky; 
I hear it whispered ‘neath my eaves 
By birdies, as they twitter by; 
New hopes within me surge and say, 
*Tis come, another day. 


In this dim day of doubt and fear 
Say, Art thou weary? For thou hast 
Been feeling after tokens sure, 
That Right is Victor at the last. 
Oh, trust! Tho hidden from thine eye, 
The sun is in the sky. 


No need to thrust thy hand within 
The Pierced Side. Those visions blest, 
They come, they go, but holiness 
Abides forever. Here may rest 
All hopes securely. See, the rock 
Quails not at Ocean’s shock. ; 
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Was it not written, ‘“‘God will not 
Forsake the sinless soul in hell?"’ 
Sin kills. But whereso sin is not, 
In death’s dark chambers all is well, 
Be sure at last prevails the right— 
Christ triumphs in the fight. 


The simplicity of Mr. Sturge Moore is 
sometimes too deliberate to be convincing, 
and most of his poetry is ‘‘precious” 
rather than real. But he has taste, skill, 
and imagination. Without these gifts he 
could not write such pleasant lines as 
these, which we take from his new book, 
“The Sea Is Kind’ (Houghton Mifflin 
Company). 

WINGS 


By T. STURGE MOORE 


That man who wishes not for wings 
Must be the slave of care; 

For birds that have them move so well 
And softly through the air: 

They venture far into the sky, 

If not so far as thoughts or angels fly. 


Feather from under feather springs, 
All open like a fan, 

Our eyes upon their beauty dwell 
And marvel at the plan 

By which things made for use so rare 

Are powerful and delicate and fair. 


When callow brood doth rest 
Against a feathered mother’s breast, " 
Beneath the shadow of her wings ‘ 
None seem so close at home as they, z 
Nor is love felt a cosier way; 

Their mother is their home! Lark sings 
And lark may sing; but not so take 

The heart by storm as hen can take 

When, hawk in the sky, 

She is brave for her fledgling’s sake! 

Swallow soars, and swallow may soar on high 
To the top of the sky; 

The eagle is strong, the ostrich fleet; 

Let them glory in prowess. Ere 

They learned to conquer air and space 

With ease, velocity, and grace, 

Lark, swallow, eagle, ostrich were 
Dependent on devoted care; 

Each once was snugly stowed away, 

Yea, like a smooth stone there each lay 

Egg speckled, bluish, white, or gray! 


Mr. John Masefield is at his best when 
he leaves by-streets for the open sea and 
sings of ships and sailors. But sometimes, 
as in this poem from ‘‘Philip the King” 
(The Macmillan Company), he records a 
mood with a psychological accuracy almost 
uncanny. 





WATCHING BY A SICK-BED 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


I heard the wind all day, rs 
And what it was trying to say. 
I heard the wind all night 
Rave as it ran to fight, 

After the wind the rain, 

And then the wind again 
Reunning across the hill 

As it runs still. 


And all day long the sea 
Would not let the land be, 
But all night heaped her sand 
On to the land; 

I saw her glimmer white 

All through the night, 
Tossing the horrid hair 

Still tossing there. 


And all day long the stone 
Felt how the wind was blown,, 
And all night long the rock 
_ Stood the sea’s shock; 
While, from the window, I 
Looked out, and wondered why; 
Why at such length 
Such force should fight sueh: strength. 
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Air is Cheap—Use Plenty of It 


Nothing is as essential to the long life of your tires as air. 
New air is cheaper than new tires. 
Give your tires all the air they need. 


The only way to KNOW whether or not your tires have enough 
air is to measure it with a 


Schrader 
Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
If you have been riding on haphazard pressure, you have been 


spending a great deal more money for tires than you need have spent. 


A dollar invested in the purchase of a SCHRADER gauge may save 
you a hundred dollars for new tires. 


For Sale by Tire Manufacturers, Jobbers, Dealers, Garages or 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
783 - 791 : Atteatic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i A | | i — ie 
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What Springs Are on 


This Car? 


Comfort is a big factor in the choice of a car, 


The prospective buyer decides upon about the amount he 
wants to pay and examines the cars at that price. 


He finds they all have mechanical efficiency and convenience of 
control, starting, lighting, etc. 


The car that can offer the greatest comfort is the car that wins 
with the unprejudiced buyer. 


When you are looking at cars, ask,‘‘ What springs are on this car?’’ 
The dealer will answer with pride and confidence if he can say— 


DETROIT 
SPRINGS 


He knows that you know about them and he knows that you 
want the springs that are 


Guaranteed for TWO Years 


Not to settle or break. Detroit Springs are self-lubricating 
and never squeak. Look for the lubricating cups at the 
end of each leaf. 


Always ask, ‘‘ What Springs Are on This Car?’’ 
Write for booklet,‘‘ From the Ore to the Motor Car.’’ 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 






Raise Rabbits 
For Profita 


They are hardy. They are good 
food. They multiply quickly 
¢ and live on little. Domestic 
rabbits afford a tasteful and excellent 
means of economy for your own table, 
and a big source of profit besides, 


Big Profit in Rabbit Keeping for Market 
In many communities rabbit raising is again becoming 
anindustry. With half of the world now producing practi- 
cally not! , there will be demand for allthe foodstuffs 
we can supply. Be the FIRST rabbit raiser in a com- 
munity, and reap the benefit. THERE IS MONEY 
IN THIS FOR YOU. Investigate! You canlearn the 
entire business from the new book, PRACTICAL 
RABBIT KEEPING, by George A. Townsend, him- 
self a famous rabbit raiser. Sent postpaid to any 
address upon receipt of $1.37. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue Dept. 295, 




















Warships and Their Story 
By R. A. Fletcher 

A fascinating story of the growth of 
the warship from the primitive craft of 
our savage ancestors to the marvelous 
fighting machines of the present day. 
Large octavo, cloth; profusely illus- 
trated. 
$5.00 net ; average carriage charges, 20c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








New York 





















PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MAKING GANGSTERS INTO CITIZENS 


NUMBER of good people have given 
themselves emotional dyspepsia over 

the badness of the world. Some of these 

have developed into pessimists of the deep- 

est dye, simply because they came to realize 

that the instincts of other people could not 

be wholly repressed. Busily stamping out 

one vice, they were confronted by others, 

which sprang up in the places of those just 

crusht. When they had lived to see this 

process repeated apparently ad infinitum, 

they took to despair and cultivated a. 
grudge against a world so worldly that it 

would not be reformed by force, and 

against life so living that it would not 
change its nature at the dictates of good 
sense. Such people Walter Lippman men- 
tions in his ‘“‘A Preface to Polities.’’ They 
are the ones who do not seem to have real- 
ized that there is another way of reforming, 

a method which does not disregard the 
fundamental cause of the evil in men, but 
which capitalizes it for good. They are the 
ones who do not realize that ‘‘instead of 
tabooing our impulses, we must redirect 
them. Instead of trying to crush badness, 
we must turn the power behind it to 
good account,”’ the assumption being ‘“‘ that 
every lust is capable of some civilized ex- 
pression.” Fortunately for us at the 
present time, not all of us have turned 
pessimists through observation of the per- 
versity of mankind. Some have caught 
this new idea, that men are not, in the 
main, bad because they want to be bad, or 
were born bad, but because some two-edged 
impulse has been used to cut the wrong 
way. They have seen that the only reason 
man has used steel for swords was that he 
had not been taught sufficiently well its 
better use for building houses and making 
plowshares. An example of this new 
vision of old problems is given by the New 
York Press, in describing the work that 
has been done in one East Side Settlement 
House. Here the workers were confronted 
by the problem of the boy gangs, growing 
up to be gangs of rowdies, gunmen, and 
criminals. It might have been possible, 
with the aid of some two score policemen 
and accommodation in the Reformatory, 
to stamp out in a comparatively short time 
every single one of these crowds of boys, 
banded together in a common fealty and 
drawing their gang-spirit from that same 
loyalty that makes men patriots and heroes 
when it inspires more worthy deeds. But 
the Settlement, with a rather rare knowk 
edge of human nature, saw that to crush 
the gangs was, also, to crush the gang 
spirit,—in other words, to punish boys for 
their loyalty. They chose rather to seize 
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Still POLAND WATER Aerated 
Recognized as the Leader for its Purity and 
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upon the spirit that animated and inspired 
these little neighborhood desperadoes and 
turn it to their own uses. One of the fore- 
most workers in this gang development, 
Miss Mary de Grey Trenholm, relates to 
the interviewer something of the work that 
has so far been done. ‘‘We have learned 
from the gangs themselves,’ she says, 
“the best way to interest these boys in 
our clubs.”” For many years repressive 
tactics had been tried, but the result was 
not equal to the measure of success that 
seemed possible. And so at last— 


We made a study of the gangs and found 
that if the qualities the members showed 
jn their gang life were turned in the right 
direction it would help in the solution of 
the problem. 

What is a gang; and why? It is most 
assuredly a body of persons brought to- 
gether to pursue some certain course, good 
or evil, tho it is generally evil. Every 
neighborhood has such a group. These 
boys meet to decide the questions of the 
rule of their district, just as men of state 
meet to decide upon the manner in which 
certain issues should be handled. 

The boys, as they grow older, if unre- 
strained, turn to the vicious. Difficulties 
spring up among the factions of different 
neighborhoods; this leads to an enmity 
that is decidedly bad, and in many eases 
if the leader is of a vicious nature it ends in 
criminal deeds. 

It is an impressive thing to see a fight 
between rival gangs. The two factions 
advance on each other. They have their 
outposts, their generals, and captains. It 
isa real battle and the boys of the rank and 
file are as loyal to their leaders, as quick to 
obey, as are the men of the Army. In that 
you have one of the finest qualities of hu- 
man nature—loyalty. This is followed by 
honesty. Honesty to his gang, it may spell 
dishonesty to society in general, but it is 
sublime truth to the leader. Catch these 
boys at an early age when their minds may 
be turned to better things, and you have a 
splendid basis on which to build—loyalty 
and truth. 

In working with the boys of the gangs we 
have discovered, in the majority of cases, 
itis not physical prowess that makes for the 
selection of the leader. The mental ability, 
the power to dominate the minds of the 
other boys, generally cause the selection of 
the head, and those who think the gang 
leader is always a bully and the biggest 
tough of the lot are decidedly mistaken. In 
many instances we have found him to have 
the superior mind and inferior physical 
attributes. 

In taking a gang of boys who have been 
used to street play and escapades of various 
sorts, it is certainly fatal to try to break 
their spirit. Reformation is not the word 
to be applied. It is rather development 
than that. To develop the best points in 
these young boys is to swamp gradually 
their less desirable qualities. To reform 
them, in the general acceptance of the word, 
is to preach the futility of lawbreaking, 
dwelling all the time on their evil qualities. 
As long as the baser metal is recognized, 
just so long-do you keep that mind in a 
State of recognition of its existence. 

It is impossible with a body of boys who 

ve never known anything but street life 
te expect them to follow a virtuous mode 
of conduct at once. The boy must have oc- 
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In the Beginning 


IN the beginning’’ is where quality starts. Knowledge 


of fundamentals is essential to produce the best. The perfection 
of Stanweld Products—Rims, Tubing, Parts—is due to our thorough knowledge of 
the electric welding process. The first to use this method of welding in a practical 
and economical way, we have developed it to the highest point of perfection. 


STANWELD RIMS STANWELD “errr TUBING 


Stanweld Rims are made of the finest steel pro- Stanweld Seamless Steel Tubing is used exten- 
curable for the purpose. Each lot of steel is given sively in the manufacture of go-carts, bicycles, 
both chemical and physical tests. The finished rims motorcycles, automobiles, and other articles of light 
are carefully measured and tested. When you buy a steel construction. Furnished in straight lengths, 
motor-vehicle of any kind, insist on Stanweld Rims. or finished parts. It is the lightest, strongest, steel 
Literature gladly sent free of charge to anyone. tubing made, and takes an elegant finish. 


THE 
STANDARD WELDING 
COMPANY 


**Pioneers and World’s Largest Producers 
of Rims for Motor-driven Vehicles.” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
Main Office and Factory: CLEVELAND 























The Great Lectures That Have Stirred Thousands 











The Prince of Peace 


Just Published—One of Five Dainty Books by 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, Secretary of State 


The Four Others Are: 
THE PRICE OF A SOUL THE VALUE OF AN IDEAL 
MAN THE PEOPLE’S LAW 


The Ethical, Social, Economic, and Religious Teachings of the most popular 
orator in the world. His most effective lectures and addresses which have been 
delivered before many great audiences. 


In five uniform volumes, thin 12mo. 


Ornamental boards—dainty style. Price of 
each title 30c net; by mail 35c. 


The five volumes complete, all for $/.75, postpaid. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


© Pictorial News 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
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HE comfort and coziness of the - Detroit 
Electric are doubly emphasized these cold 
and sleety mornings. Snug and safe from wind 
and weather, Mrs. Ware takes Mr. Ware to the 
office—and then goes about her shopping or other 
morning errands, independent of weather, street 
cars or chauffeurs. 


The Wares “go there in a Detroit Electric” wherever “there” 
may be. Day or night, rain or shine the car is always ready, 
always available for pleasure or business uses. 98 per cent of 
all motoring trips are easily within range of a Detroit Electric 
—46o to 70 miles at a speed of 20 to 25 miles per hour. The 


Qetroit Glectric 


is the car for the whole family. ‘The wife’or the young people 
may drive it as well as the husband. .That’s why Detroit 
Electrics are more and more taking the place of touring cars 
which seldom tour and which only the husband can drive. 


Detroit Electrics give more real service and they cost much 
less to operate. Records of charging costs for 1423 Detroit 
Electric cars kept in private garages show an average monthly 
cost of only $6.22 pen car. 


sameness The reasons why every third electric sold is a Detroit 
Electric are to be found in the excellence of the car itself—its 
larger battery and motor, giving 15 to 20 per cent more power; 
its silent, frictionless worm gear; its beautiful and durable alu- 
minum body; its fine, comfort-giving upholstery and a score 
of other points of superiority. 


Won’t you look at the new models at our dealer’s ? 
“Go there in a Detroit Electric.” He will send for you, 
if you’ll just phone. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO. 





DETROIT 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Vehicles 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 
Cabriolet Roadster,3 passenger ..... . Cleveland Minneapolis 
Rear Drive Brougham, 4 passenger. . +. . $2850 
Duplex Drive Brougham, 5 passenger . . . . $3000 
Forward Drive Brougham, 5 passenger - . . $2950 
Rear Drive Brougham, 5 p a ae 
Rear Drive Brougham, 4 passenger. . . + + $2600 
F. o. b. Detroit 


See the Detroit Electric Exhibit at the Motor Show 


etroit Slectric 
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cupation, pleasure. Substitute the whole- 
some work and exercise for the harmful 
sort and you may make some headway, but 
hold up to. these boys the fact that their 
gangs are infamous, deride their leader, and 
you undermine their loyalty in the first 
place and produce suspicion in their minds. 


The first move that the settlement must 
make is, naturally enough, to catch the 
attention of the gang boys and their 
leaders, and this they find the most difficult 
of all. These young citizens of the streets 
are fancy-free, and used to finding in the 
El Dorado of the street all the excitement 
and vivid interest that their hungry young 
natures demand. To compete with these 
attractions puts the settlement on its 
mettle. No dull tracts or sermons will 
suffice here. Somehow, the boy must be 
led to enter the settlement house, and, 
once there, his interest must be held. Good 
intentions and a feverish desire to benefit 
mankind are not sufficient qualifications 
for those who myst do this work. The 
street urchin is not the only human being 
who will shy off from the person who in- 
tends (usually grimly and with comprest 
lips) to ‘‘do him good.” The good must be 
done him a good deal more subtly, and— 


Men expert in the work of boys are 
needed for this. They become acquainted 
with members of the gangs in the neighbor- 
hood. They are not permitted to hold out 
a special service to the boy in exchange for 
his acceptance of our hospitality, but as it 
becomes known there are certain things in 
progress in the settlement house in which 
every live boy is interested, the little fel- 
lows come in. There is no doubt that the 
average boy would rather engage in athletic 
sports than sit swinging his feet on a pier 
planning some escapade. 

We have had much difficulty in solving 
the problem of the gang boy in the settle- 
ment house, and the result has been the 
forming of clubs with a president or leader. 
There are two or three of our best workers 
among the men of the present time who 
were once gang boys. 

Not so very long ago we formed a new 
club. The boy placed at the head of it 
gave up in despair. He declared the mem- 
bers were bad and that he could do nothing 
with them. It was about to be disbanded, 
when a boy in it came to the front. He 
called on me and told me he had been their 
leader when they were a gang. He declared 
they were not bad, but were not under- 
stood. He asked me if he might try his 
hand at the matter by being elected presi- 
dent of the club. I said he could, and he 
was elected president. This same club, 
under his leadership, is one of the most 
orderly and best bodies we now have. . It 
seems the club members were dissatisfied 
because their old leader was no longer at 
their head... They respected him and de- 
ferred to his opinion, and if that is not 
loyalty I would like to know what it is. 


Once this loyalty is turned in the right 
direction, many subsidiary problems solve 
themselves. Often it is the boys them- 
selves, taught a new self-respect and sense 
of responsibility, who can best solve them, 
as in the following example: 


At one time, during the rage for ‘‘tur- 
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key-trotting,’’ we had a very serious time in 
the East Side house. A deputation of the 
boys and girls asked for the closing of the 
dancing-room; others asked that it be kept 
open. I frankly told them that it was not 
my hall but theirs. Also that I had always 
hoped that the boys and girls of the East 
Side house would dance properly and con- 
duct themselves as ladies and gentlemen 
should, but that the matter was entirely in 


‘their hands, and they could settle it by 


voting on it. When the vote was taken, a 
majority asked for the closing of the hall, 
until the members of the house should de- 
cide to dance properly. Many of those 
who wished to keep it open voted for the 
closing. As a result, for several months 
there was no dancing. When it did begin 
again it was as well conducted as it 
should be. 

One of the great principles we try to 
instill in the minds of these young men is 
respect for the girls. When a boy is a 
member of a street gang, he is thrown little 
in the society of nice girls, and seems to lose 
respect for them. The public dance-halls, 
places where girls and boys drink, are de- 
cidedly dangerous for them, and when the 
boys meet only such girls they do not 
respect them. 

In this house, and in this work, the girls 
are a great factor, and the association of 
boys and girls is a thing that we promote. 
It is the most natural thing in the world 
that they should associate. Marriage is 
the right result. Respect for the girl is a 
thing that the boy must be taught. Our 


dances and entertainments bring them to- | 


gether in a healthy way, and as a result we 
have had many of our girls and boys 
marry. They now have their happy 
homes and families. 


A LEGAL LIGHT ECLIPSED BY A 
BASEBALL STAR 


OWHERE in New York City at the 
present time can be found any office- 

door bearing the legend, ‘‘E. Trowbridge 
Collins, Attorney-at-Law.’’ And yet events 
—the same events that have brought 
forth the peerless Eddie Collins, $50,000 
ball-player—once tended that way. John 
N. Wheeler, who writes a few reminiscences 
of Collins for the New York Sun, says that 
Eddie was once headed straight for the 
bar—the same Eddie who seems to have 
been predestined for the diamond, if any 
one ever was. But Fate, with more in- 
telligent sympathy than most do give her 
credit for, stept in and saved the country 
from a so-so lawyer, giving it a bang-up 
second baseman. Fate’s right-hand man 
was an old and derelict but bright-eyed 
catcher, who knew a player when he saw 
one, and was not slow in getting him 
placed with his old manager, Connie Mack. 
Then was the legal light forever eclipsed. 
E. Trowbridge became Eddie for good 
_and all. And yet to himself, perhaps, this 
opportunity did not come with really 
startling suddenness. It was for him only 
the outcome of a long devotion to baseball, 


beginning with the first real games of boy- |, 
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Lack of Bran 
Brings Need for Pills 


Most of our foods are too fine, as 
you know. Nearly every wheat food 
omits the bran. Yet bran is needed 
for right elimination. > 

All doctors advise bran. The most 
tempting form in which they advise 
ittis Pettijohn’s—flakes of soft wheat 
with the bran. 

The food is most delicious. There 
is no other wheat food like it. But the 
best of all is its after-effect—the bet- 
ter days that it leads to. It means 
ag living and it means good living. 

Try it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address ¢ 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. , 
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" B0c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 





CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that have helped 
to earn the os world-wide reputa- 


tion and endorsement of the DAUS IM- 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR. No 
printer’sinkused. No expensive sup- 
plies. 100 copies froin pen-written 
and 50 copies from type-written 
original. Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit. Com plete Dupli- 
cator with “ Dauseo” Olled 
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Parchment Back negative roll, 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR 0. Daus Bldg., 111 John St., N.Y. 





The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the adsence of a Standard 
Dictionary. 








Purity, Quality, Flavor 
BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
Mquality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 






Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 


the package and is 


Ue tot made only by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 








Established 1780 Dorchester, Maser 
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It’s like no other 
pencil sharpener. It will 


not break the pencil point. It will 
not easily get dull. It will not get 
out of order. It is four inches high 
and attractively nickeled—a well- 
made tool. Justthe thing you need. 
Get one today—at your dealer’s— 
or from The Stewart Mfg. Co. 
322 Wells Street, Chicago. 
It’s the 


Stewart 
$2.00 
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PENS 
lr. your Thoughts with 


a Ball-Pointed pen. 
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Sample Box of 24 by Mail 25 Cents 
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hood days. Of this devotion the writer car- 
ries the history back as far as high-school 
days, of which he says: 


The first time that Eddie Collins was 
projected on my baseball screen was 
several years ago when he was a member of 
the Washington Irving preparatory school 
team of Tarrytown, and he came to play 
a game against a nine in Yonkers. Pitch- 


ing for the Collins outfit was a player with | 


a Latin strain and poor control, so poor 
that he worked E. Trowbridge all up until 
the latter picked up a brick and chased 
him from the park in‘anger and took up 
the pitching himself. The Washington 
Irving team lost that game. 

‘“*We would have won if it hadn’t been 
for that crazy dago,”’ said Eddie afterward. 

My next flash at Collins was in Columbia 
University, where he made the varsity 
team in his freshman year without any 
trouble, and he played through the two 
following seasons. At the end of the third 
he was elected captain of the team for his 
senior year, and it was at this point that 
his career really began. 

Coaching the Columbia team at that 
time was Billy Lauder, the former Giant 
third baseman, and Lauder introduced 
Collins to a friend of his, Billy Lush, who 
conducted a club in an outlaw league in 
northern New York. Collins was eager to 
make a little spending-money during the 
summer months and, preferring baseball 
to a trip to Europe on a cattle-ship, acting 
as nurse-maid to a cow or any of those other 
summer pursuits often taken up by college 
men, he agreed to play in Plattsburg, N. Y., 
Later he went to Rockville, Conn., where 
Connie Mack first heard of him through 
the good offices of an old catcher who was 
under some obligation to Connie, as are 
most of the sharp-eyed old ball-players 
throughout the country. 

It might be well to pause here long 
cnough to correct a statement which has 
floated around through baseball circles for 
some time and which is utterly unfounded 
as far as facts go. The story is that 
Collins applied to both McGraw and 
Griffith for a job when he was at Columbia 
and was turned down by the two New 
York managers, Griffith being the leader 
of the Yankees in those days. MeGraw 
himself has said: 

“T never heard of Collins until he was 
with Philadelphia. It’s a wonder Lauder 
didn’t tip me off.” 

After Mack had received the wireless 
flash from the catcher he arranged for 
a conference with Collins at the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York, where the 
two met for the first time one Sunday 
morning, Connie making the trip from 
Philadelphia for the purpose. Mack has 
said since that he was not much imprest 
by the slightly built and boyish-looking 
youth who confronted him and said his 
name was Collins. This first interview, 
as reported to me by Collins, was along 
these lines: 

‘*How would you like to sign a contract 
with the Athletics?’’ asked Connie. 

“T don’t know,” answered Collins. ‘‘I 
expect to go to law-school after I finish 
my college course, and I was only playing 
summer ball because I needed the money.” 

‘‘Well,”’ suggested Mack in his fatherly 
way, ‘‘my team is pretty well down in the 
race now, and we start on the final West- 
ern trip of the season within a few days. 
We haven’t much chance to pull up this 


year. You might join us and see how yoy 
like #. Perhaps I won’t like you and maybe 
you won’t eare for the game. But 

it; I’ll give you a chance to play. Nobody 
but you and I need know it.” 


Eddie was elated over this lucky chanee, 
and did not delay in joining the team in 
Philadelphia. For fear of recognition, he 
remained on the bench in that city, but 
once on the road he blossomed forth ag 
Eddie Sullivan, and took his place with 
the others. It was indeed a lucky chanee, 
that Western trip of the Athletics at the 
end of the 1906 season. Scarcely one 
veteran appeared on the field; the young. 
sters had it all their way. It was the big 
try-out for them. We are told that 
“Sullivan,” strangely enough, and altho 
he was tried in various positions infield and 
out, did not reveal at that time a great deal 
of talent. Still, there must have been some 
traces evident—enough, anyway, to induce 
Connie Mack to exact a promise from the 
boy that he would come back to the 
Athletics when his college course was ended 
the following spring. Through a chance 
photograph that fell into the hands of the 
authorities, Eddie’s lapse into professional 
ball was discovered, and he was forced 
to give up his connection with the college 
team. But with his prospects after 
graduation to console him, he did not 
greatly grieve. Of Collins as’one sees him 
now, after seven years of it, the writer 
remarks: 


Off the field he is quiet and unassuming, 
losing all the aggressiveness that he shows 
in a game. After he had been with the 
Athleties for a few years he married Miss 
Mabel Doane, of Philadelphia, and now 
there is a young big-leaguer named 
Paul running around Collins’s home 
in Lansdowne, Pa., which is a suburb of 
Philadelphia. 

His one winter sport is hunting, and 
he spends several months during the off 
season each year in the woods with his 
cronies of the big leagues. Before John 
Coombs was laid up he would hunt with 
him on his farm in Maine. Bunny Plank, 
the venerable side-winder of the Athletics, 
who recently joined the Federals, is 4 
constant companion of Collins on his winter 
expeditions. The ball-player has always 
had a literary turn and he devotes much 
time in the winter to writing articles for 
the newspapers, at which game he is no 
amateur, for he sells them. 

‘‘How do you like the idea of going 
to Chicago?’’ I asked Collins last week. 

“T hate to leave Mack,” he answered, 
“for I realize what Connie has done for 
me. But I know that Mr. Comiskey is @ 
great boss. He is one of the best liked 
men in baseball.” 

“Do you expect to manage the club, 
as it is reported you will?” 

“‘T just want to be a player in the line 
now. Perhaps some day I would like to 
have charge of a team, but not yet. Of 
course I have ambitions.”’ 

Collins is a model ball-player, for he 
gives a manager no trouble. He takes 
wonderful care of himself all the time. 
He does not smoke at all and has the 
xsame tastes as Billy Sunday when it comes 
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to beverages. 
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The eight-cylinder motor gives to the Cadillac 
Enclosed Cars a smoothness of motion that is en- 
tirely new. 
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It accentuates and emphasizes the luxury and ease 
of riding which is so desirable in cars of this type. 











Nor is this mechanical perfection the sole incen- 
tive to ownership. 














For these cars are matchless specimens of the 
coach-builder’s art. 
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Exteriorly they are handsomely proportioned 
and flawlessly finished. 

















The interiors are equally faultless, both in depth 
and softness of upholstery, and in the quiet richness 
of trimmings and appointments. 
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ACT) Hl: 


LIMOUSINE 
; (Seven Passenger) 
ayyye ee $3450 F.O. B. Detroit 










SEDAN 
(Five Passenger) 
$2800 F.O. B. Detroit 

















LANDAULET COUPE 
(Three Passenger) 
$2500 F.O. B. Detroit 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OFFER TO YOU 


With its tenth anniversary, Suburban 
Life becomes The Countryside Maga- 
zine—a magazine with all of the former 
good things, but with a little broader 


outlook and the active co-operation of 


Liberty H. Bailey, Contributing Editor, 
The price of The Countryside Maga- 


zine remains the same— $3.00 a year; 
25 cents a copy. 


FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL 


Send us 50 cents for a four months’ 
trial subscription, and we will include 
without extra cost a copy of “The 
Book of Little Houses,” containing 
plans and descriptions of moderate 
priced houses—just published for us 


by The Macmillan Co. 





THE SUBURBAN PRESS 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Dec. “N” 


G : 

“4 For the enclosed 50 cents send me The 
Countryside Magazine for four months’ trial, also ““The 
Book of Little Houses.” 









FOREST HOME SAUSAGE 


The most delicious breakfast 
dainty imaginable. Made from 
choicest cuts of little farm- 
grown, mye how a a eae 
a appetizing, satisfying. Spiced 
(G, and seasoned just right! 

hs Put up in 1 lb. parchment 
wrapped packages. Shipped in5, 10, 25 or 50 1b. boxes at 
30c per lb., prepaid. Order today—you'll be delighted, 


FOREST HOME FARM 








Patented jn U. S., Canada and Great Britain. 
Stops Snoring and mouth breathing—Money Refunded 
ititDon’t. Keepsthe Nostrils open for 
normal breathing. Made of Rolled 
Gold. Socomfortablethat the wearer 
is unconscious of its presence. Sent 
under plain cover, post paid, $2.00. 
Booklet of particulars on request. 
THOS. B. MORTON CO., Incorporated 

Buildin isvil 






















EXISTING, AS AN ART 


S to what most truly constitutes the 
“Art of Living” there has been, and 
doubtless will continue to be, endless dis- 
cussion among those who have fared well 
enough in the world to be able to turn their 
thoughts to higher than mere material 
things. Here, for example, is one man’s 
answer, drawn from.the pages of The New 
Republic: 


To collect a good deal of information, 
and to arrange it in my own way, and to 
judge it, and to be tranquil, and to have 
things simple rather than elaborate, and to 
sympathize with people and to discrimi- 
nate between people, and to be kind to 
them when the opportunity comes, without 
hunting round for people to be kind to— 
that’s about what I want. 


Few will find fault with so sane and 
reasonable a theory as this. It might 
almost be taken as the typical and average 
notion of the true Art of Living among the 
enlightened. For that reason it is of inter- 
est to contrast it with the solution among 
the unenlightened of a problem slightly 
similar—The Art of Existing. Of the 
cultivation of this art one hears less than 
in the case of the other, but it is not any the 
less important for that reason. To fail to 
solve the problem of living means only 
ennui and discontent for the one who has 
failed; but to fail at the art of existing may 
entail a variety of things far more un- 
pleasant. Some of these the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission 
has unearthed in the course of a recent 
examination into the lives and histories of 
those who live on less than ean strictly be 
said to support life. Part of a report 
submitted to the Commission reads as 
follows: 


“How do they manage to do it? In 
what mysterious ways do girls stretch a 
less-than-a-living wage into a living one?” 
is the question which the public most 
often asks when it hears of girls living on 
$5, $6, and $7 per week. Miss C. W., a 
department-store clerk, answers quickly: 
‘*When I have to pay for a pair of shoes or 
something like that, I don’t buy meat for 
weeks at a time.” ‘‘You see yourself 
the only thing that is left me to economize 
on is food,”’ says another department-store 
clerk. ‘‘I never eat any breakfast at all. 
By experience I found that was the easiest 
meal to do without.” 

These and similar answers are given by 
the budgets gathered from working girls 
all over New York State. While the num- 
ber of girls interviewed is not large enough 
for statistical conclusions, it is large enough 
to illumine the wage data already collected. 
About three hundred girls and women, liv- 
ing in the large cities all over the State, 
were interviewed and the account of their 
expenditures carefully tabulated. The 
fact most strikingly brought out by this 
study is that on less than a living wage, 
one or another item—essential to every 
normal person’s budget—is reduced to a 
minimum or dropt entirely. 

A little girl of twenty, who is getting 
$6.50 a week in the millinery workroom 
of a large department store, laughingly 






What Clarkson 
Is Doing for the 
Book Buyer— 


N several hundred thousand Libra- 
ries in the homes of people in ever 
walk of life—almost every boo 
was bought ofme, WHY? Because 
Thave noagentsand sell youjust 
the books you want—all new— 
many at asaving of from 50to 
per cent—you examine the 
books in your own home for five days 
before paying forthem. If not satisfied 
return them at My Ex pense—anid— 
owe me nothing. Write for my new catalog—it's free. 


Sample Prices: 

Wild Animals of North Amer- Home Library, 8 vols., cloth, 
ica, publisher's price $3—my publisher's price — my 
price 45c. price 85c. 

Shakespeare, 40 vols., full flex- Popular Garden Flowers, pub- 
ible Morocco, largest type and lisher’s price $3—my price 
best notes of any Shakespeare 65c. 

a. publisher's price Girdling the Globe or Journeys 

96—my price $24. Around the World, over 600 
Library of Oratory, 15 vols., pages of ever-changing scenes 

ublisher's price$l5—my price of interest, publisher's price 
$4.75. $2.50—my price 45c. 

Messages and Papers of the Orations, Addresses and Club 
Southern Confederacy, 3-4 Essays, publisher's price $1.50 
Morocco, publisher's price 315 —ty price 42c. 

—my price 98c, 

Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, elegant 
paper, many of them at less than 25 cents onthe dollar— 
Hugo’s Complete Works, $9.40—Kipling, $7.80—Poe, $4.90— 
and all other standard authors at similarly low prices. 

: 
Get My Big, New Catalog 

My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to 

save 50to 50 per cent on thousands of books, 

Every book new andfresh, and guaranteed to please you 

—you to be the judge. I do not quibble, and would rather 
have a book or set of books returned at my expense than to 
have a dissatisfied Customer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
102 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 











Scholarly, Constructive Work in Our 
Sacred Writings Appeals to 


UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


University of Chicago Experts sug- 
gest books worthy of aca- 
demic regard 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The University of Chicago Press 
5756 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Hernando DeSoto 


An Epic Poem 
By Walter Malone 


It is confidently believed by many 
that this is one of the most noteworthy 
additions to American Literature. Its 
theme is sufficiently remote to give it the 
romantic glamor of the Renaissance, and 
yet, at the same time, it breathes the vig- 
orous spirit of twentieth-century America. 

650 Pages. Price $3.00 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 
2, 4 and 6 West 45th St. NEW YORK 

















PANAMA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 
By John Foster Fraser 


The only story covering every phase of 
every thing connected with the great Canal, 
from an Englishman’s point of view. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated. 

“The men, the machinery, the accomplished 
work, will be sharply defined and real to him who 
reads the story.”—The Scientific American, New York. 

Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 met; by mail, 
$1.85. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NewYork, N.Y. 
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said: ‘“‘I buy my suits with my lunches. 
Usually, I have rolls and coffee for break- 
fast—that’s ten cents; then a sandwich and 
a glass of milk—that’s fifteen cents—for 
lunch; and then a real good twenty-five- 
cent treat for dinner. But, of course, 
when I have to pay for a suit or a hat or a 
pair of shoes it’s different. Then I have one 
meal and perhaps two a day until the bill’s 

id.”’ 
iiependeans on friends for occasional 
meals is regularly counted upon by a few 
girls who were frank enough to admit it. 
Quite often the ‘“‘gentleman friend’”’ is 
regularly counted on for help. 

“Gee! but I feel sorry for the girls who 
haven’t got a steady,” said Miss H. A. 
“Why! if I had to buy all my meals I’d 
never get along.’’ Her breakfasts and 
suppers she cooks in her small furnished 
room, her lunches she usually buys. 
When she knows that her friend is com- 
ing in the evening she eats only a sandwich 
and a cup of tea for supper and then lets 
his treat of an ice-cream soda or candy 
make up for the rest of her dinner. ‘‘Sun- 
day dinner I always count on him for,”’ she 
ingenuously admitted. ‘‘As it is now my 
food bill rarely runs above $2.” 

Such instances at least throw light upon 
the acceptance of the doubtful invitation 
and make it easier to understand the free- 
and-easy attitude toward men of many 
working girls. 

“A young girl couldn’t live where I 
do,” said Mrs. N., a young widow living 
in the questionable section of Buffalo, 
“but I’m married, so I feel safe.’”’ She 
has been clerking since her husband’s 
death, two and a half years ago, at $6 a 
week—renting a cheap little room in the 
lodging-house district of the city. It is 
not yet known as the real ‘‘red-light”’ 
district, but as Mrs. N. herself put it, “‘the 
lights are getting pinker every year.” 


Among the rest is the story of one 
“Miss T.,”’ who failed finally to solve the 
problems of the art of existing and has had 
to pay the penalty of failure. For the best 
part of her life, however, through the 
period from twenty to thirty, in which to 
many women life seems most bounteous 
in its gifts, she staved off the decision 
fairly well, supplying a makeshift solution. 
This is her brief history: 


Miss T. is a woman of about thirty-one 
who has spent most of her life as a clerk 
in a department store. For eight or nine 
years she worked in the children’s depart- 
ment. She has a reputation as an ex- 
ceptionally clever saleswoman. Often she 
would write the advertisements for her 
department, but after nine years of such 
services her wage was only $8. She had a 
widowed mother living in the country to 
whom she had to send one or two dollars 
every week. This left her only $6 or $7 
for her own expenses. She lived in the 
lodging-house section of Buffalo in a small 
attic room with only a skylight window for 
light and air. For this she paid $2.50a week. 
Her breakfasts and dinners she cooked her- 
self. At night she would buy some cold 
ham and a can of tomatoes’for her supper. 
These provisions she would make last for 
two or three days. 

At noon she would buy a dish of beans 
for three cents and some bread for two 
cents. Hardly ever did she pay more than 
six cents or seven cents for her lunch. 





Make Your Haulage a “Credit” 


Federalized Transportation is showing on the 
“credit” side of the ledger with many of the largest 
concerns in business today. 


In every instance, Federals have reduced haul- 
age costs, saved time and increased the transpor- 


tation facilities. 


Federalized Transportation is more than just 











buying Federal Trucks—it means the intelligent 
application of Federal delivery, with all its advan- 
tages, to your own haulage problem by experts. 
This work is done by the Federal Transportation 
Engineering Department; a careful study is made 
of your own particular case and the most efficient 
and economical plan of handling your goods is put 
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into effect. 





equalled. 


The fact that so many well-known houses in your own 
business have found Federalized Transportation the most 
efficient means of haulage is all the more reason for you 


to investigate it. 


Write for the booklet—‘‘Henry Ford and the Federal.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
152-160. Leavitt Street 


DETROIT 


This is in turn backed by the Federal Service in your 
own town, which insures you a use-service that is un- 
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MOTOR-CAR 


A great story covering 
every phase of the amazing 
romance of the motor-car— 

curious and novel early motor-cars—var- 


ious modern cars—powerful racing cars— 
famous tests of various types—New York 
to Paris race—military armored cars 
—motor driven guns—fire-fighting cars 
—agricultural motors—sensational jour- 

Large octavo, cloth; 368 pages. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





AND THEIR 
STORY 

neys of cars through swamps, across 
deserts, over mountains, through streams, 
etc., etc. A great big book, profusely 
and beautifully illustrated. Of keen 
interest to all auto owners; chock full 
of vital facts and especially valuable 
for those engaged in any phase of the 
automobile business. 


$6.00 net; average carriage charges, 24c. 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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It Pays to Investigate 


Westinghouse Electric Systems—Starting, Lighting and Ignition 


HY DO YOU suppose the Westing- 

house Electric Systems—Starting, 

Lighting and Ignition—are so much 
more interesting to a man when he buys 
his second car than when he bought his 
first equipped with some other system? 

It is because he has acquired his experience in 
the most expensive way possible, and for that rea- 
son the details of his machine are now of very vital 
interest to him. 

There is nothing like former experience with 
dull lights and lagging power to make you appre- 
ciate the high efficiency of Westinghouse Generators 
for lighting and ignition. The owner whose car 
was equipped with the Westinghouse systems has 
forgotten he had them, so perfect is the service. 
These machines are self-regulating and their wind- 
ings are especially treated to prevent damage from 
water, oil, gasoline or heat. 

Experience teaches a man to know and avoid 
the various devices used to cheapen the ordinary 
apparatus. It also teaches him to recognize every 
high grade detail of the Westinghouse machine 
from fine ball bearings to its substantial self-spark- 


regulating device, all good for years of satisfactory 
work without repairs. 

Experience makes you appreciate the “‘economy 
of oversize” as proven by the Westinghouse Start- 
ing Motor. 

This motor has all the power required and 
more strength than necessary. For those very 
reasons it takes less current from the batteries to 
perform its regular work and it can do extraor- 
dinary work without strain on either its own struc- 
ture or its batteries. 

You cannot find a more ruggedly built machine 
in its class and it cannot be damaged by oil, water 
or the heat of the engine. 

Finally, experience induces you to insist on 
what you want when buyingacar. You are the 
person to be satisfied with its service and must 
bear the expense of its upkeep. If you insist upon 
certain details from your own knowledge of what 
you should get from your car, you will find the bet- 
ter class of dealers in full sympathy with you and 
ready to meet you half way. Especially since both 
manufacturers and dealers recognize that such 
standards as those to which Westinghouse Elec- 
tric adheres, make for the satisfaction of their 
customers and the stability of their business. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Quite often she went without any breakfast, 
because she had no money in her pocket- 
book. 

The only vacation Miss T. allowed her- 
self was the one week given by the store 
with pay to each employee. She could 
not afford to go to the country and have 
a real rest, so would sit in her little attic 
room trying to rest there. Every day 
she would visit the store, ‘‘just to see if 
any one had taken her job away.’ The 
strain of worry, combined with work and 
the lack of rest, has finally told upon her 
health, for she has broken down, and is 
now almost a complete nervous wreck. 


A BATTLE IN A DREAM 


FEW days ago a correspondent of the 

London Daily Mail sent in the story 
of a young Belgian volunteer who had 
been through twenty days of the hardest 
kind of drill, ending in several hours of 
desperate fighting in muddy trenches on 
the Nieuport-Dixmude line of defense. 
When the engagement was quite over, they 
carried the young man to the field-hospital, 
without a single wound, but exhausted to 
the point of coma. His experiences, related 
when consciousness returned, and printed 
in American newspapers, have the strange 
quality of vivid unreality. Brief. scenes 
are as clear as if etched by the simple 
language of the narrator, but scene follows 
scene shiftily, without sequence and fre- 
quently without reason. The story shows, 
on closer inspection, much of the familiar 
structure of a dream or nightmare. This 
aspect, remarks the New York Times, is 
assuredly the result of the physical condi- 
tion of the young volunteer and the 
psychological effect of his fatigue upon his 
mental functions. According to the Daily 
Mail account, also published in The Times, 
the regiment to which the young man 
belonged had, like the ‘Light Brigade” 
suffered terribly from some one’s blunder. 
Owing to some mistake at headquarters, 
possibly a clerical one, they had been asked 
to perform very nearly the impossible. 
The regiment, says the correspondent— 


Was fifteen days and nights in the Ant- 
werp trenches in countless engagements. It 
withdrew at dawn, hoping then to rest. 
It marched forty-five kilometers with 
shouldered rifles. In the next five days it 
marched nearly 200 kilometers until it 
reached the Nieuport and Dixmude line. 
By an error of judgment it got two days of 
drill and inspection in place of resting, 
then took its place in the front line on the 
Yser to face the most desperate of the 
German efforts. 


Small wonder if one’s perceptive facul- 
ties became benumbed, after three weeks 
of this sort of thing! Already in the 
thoughts of many of the soldiers the real 
and unreal must have become confused 
in the twilight of their unutterable weari- 
ness. This the volunteer’s story evinces: 

—— was evacuated by the Germans, 


and we were sent in at nightfall. As soon 
as they saw our lights they began shelling 





us. We lost terribly. A number of the 
men ran up the streets, but we got them 
together. I had about twenty and retired 
in order. We were 600 who went in, and 
must have left a third there. 

In the morning we moved down to 
reenforce a network of trenches on our 
bank of the Yser. There was a farm on 
our right, and some of our men were firing 
at it, but the door opened and three officers 
in Belgian uniform came out shouting to 
us to cease fire, so we sent a detachment to 
the farm, and they were swept away by 
machine-gun fire from the windows. No, 
I don’t know what happened afterward 
about the farm. I lost sight of it. 

We got into the trenches. They lay 
longways behind a raised artificial bank 
on our side of the river. At the northern: 
end of them were mazes of cross-trenches 
protecting them in case the Germans got 
across the bridge there and started to 
enfilade us. They were full of water. I 
was firing for six hours myself thigh-deep 
in muddy water. 

The Germans got across the bridge. 
We could not show head or hand over 
our bank. German machine guns shot us 
from crevices in their raised bank across 
the river only a few yards away. I was 
hours and hours dragging our wounded 
out of the cross trenches at the northern 
end of the bank southward and behind 
a mound till there was no more room for 
them there, and bringing up new men 
singly and two or three at a time from 
further down the trenches to take their 
places. We lost our officers, but I got the 
men to listen to me. 

Some Germans shelled us with a cross- 
fire. They got into the cross-trenches. 
They fired down our lines from the side. 
We had to run back. I was too tired and 
sleepy to drag my feet. I think I must have 
fallen asleep. 

We had an order to advance again. 
The French were behind us on either wing 
in support. I was too tired to get up. 
Some one kicked me. I looked up. They 
were three of my friends, volunteers like 
myself. We had all joined together. They 
apologized and ran forward. They are all 
wounded now, but we are all still alive, and 
I never have been hit once in thirty-four 
fights. 

I got up. So did a man lying on the 
field in front of me. He was shot through 
the head and fell back on me. I got up 
again. A shell burst beside me and I 
saw three men, who were running past, 
just disappear. I was lying on my face 
again, and could not lift my head, either 
through fear or sleep, I don’t know which. 

I found myself running forward again. 
I called to men lying and running near 
and held my revolver at them. We were 
all charging with bayonets, back at the 
Germans shooting us from our own trenches 
under the raised bank. They did not wait 
for us. They looked like frightened gray 
beetles as they scrambled up away over 
our bank and down into the.river. It was 
dusk, but we shot at them over the bank. 
The water seemed full of them. We 
crouched in a big trench in muddy water 
behind the bank. No, we did not sleep, 
but my head and eyes seemed to go to 
sleep from time to time. 

There were perhaps 200 left of our 600. 
I think there was one officer further along, 
but it was quite dark. Some of the men 
talked very low. Then I heard voices 
whispering and talking near us on the river- 
side of our bank. It was of earth, perhaps 





Are you paying for 
wallpaper designs ? 


Are you paying for having your let- 
ters written twice? 


Figure out the time and money that are 
wasted in your business every day ause 
of twice-written letters—once in shorthand 
and once more on the typewriter. Then 
consider 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTEREO 


An average of two hours a day spent in 
note-taking means a business week out of 
every month lost to letter writing. 


In hundreds of businesses the Dictaphone 
has cut the cost of correspondence in half— 
it will save you at least the cost of the stamp 
on every letter you write. 


Reach for your telephone and call up 
the Dictaphone. Ask for a demon- 
stration in your own office on your 
own work. If you don’t find that 
name in the book, write to 


The Dictaphone 
Woolworth Bldg., N. Y., Suite 2207 
Stores in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere 


Official Dictating Machine of & 
the Panama-Pacific Interna- 


tional Exposition. 


“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 





Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 


In Auto, Sleigh or Cartiags 


During coldest weather a Clark Heater will 
always keep you warm and cozy. It supplies 
the heat without flame, smoke or smell... We 
make twenty styles of these heaters—from 90c 
to $10. Most of them have attractive carpet 
covers with asbestos lining. They fit in at the 
feet in any vehicle, occupy little space and are 
just the thing for real comfort. You cannot 
nd or break them—they last forever. 

We guarantee that you will be weil satisfied or 
your money will be refunded. Ask your dealer 
for a CLARK HEATER. 

Write for complete free catalo; stal 
will reel it. phe WRIA E Now? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
88 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinvis 
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ALL THE LICHT 
ON THE ROAD 


The first and’ only device that entirely elimi- 
nates the objectionable “glare” from electric 
a gy without decreasing the volume of 
the light. 

Passed by the police departments in all large 
cities—recommended and used by motorists who 
want lots of light on country roads. 

The Hick- Myer Deflector for automobile 
headlights (patented) overcomes the “glare” by 
throwing the light rays far and low ahead of the 
car and not over 4 ft. above the level of the road. 


NO BUTTONS TO PUSH—NO KNOBS 
TO TURN—NO ADJUSTMENTS 


_ The Deflector springs into place: around the 
light bulb and requires no further attention. 
Een the place of a dimmer—lasts as long as 
the car. 


The 


Price $2 per set, delivered. See them at the 
New York and Chicago Automobile Shows, 


Made only by 


THE HICK-MYER DEFLECTOR CO. 
441 S. & B. Building 


















Dont Throw Away 


our Worn Tires 


For over three years European motorists 
have been gettingfrom 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of their tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with 
Steel Studded Treads. 

a months 20,000 American motorists 
havefollowed their example and are saving 
$50. to $200. a year in tire expense. 


We Ship On Approval sit": 
posit prepay the express and allow you 
to be the judge. 

Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and aresold undera signed guaran- 
tee for 5000 miles without puncture. 
Applied in your own garage in 30 minutes. 
S$ j | Di offered to motorists in 

pec a scoun new territory on first 
oeepment direct from factory. A postal 
will get full information and sample within 
aweek. State size of tires. 

Don't wait—write today. Address nearest factory office. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 


851-A West Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1320 Acoma St., Denver, Col. 








Removes Tire in | en Seconds 
From Split Demountable Rims 


Hick-Myer 
Auto Rim Tool 


Price $2.50 
Pat. Applied For 





Used on Overland, Regal, Reo, King, Westcott, 
eftery, Dodge, Hudson Little Six, Hupmobile, 
tudebaker, Chalmers, Mitchell and all other cars 
using Kelsey and Stanweld No. 20, No. 21 and 
No. 22 Rims. 
Use a Hick-Myer Rim Tool and your troubles 
are over. 
Sells on sight. Will save 25% on tire cost. 
Endorsed by the leading tire manufacturers. 
Buy of your dealer, or sent prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of $2.50. 


THE TOLEDO AUTO TOOL CO. 
211 Summit Street Toledo, Ohio 
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five feet high and six feet thick. On the 
other side the slope fell steeply to the river. 

I sent a hush along the line. We 
listened quite silent. I thought I heard 
German words, an order passed along on 
the other side. I crawled up on to the 
bank, not showing my head, you know. 
It was really about 300 Germans who had 
stayed there on our side under the bank, 
fearing to cross the river under our fire. 
So we stayed all through the night. We 
did not sleep nor did they. 

There was just six feet of piled wet 
earth between us. We only whispered 
and could hear them muttering and the 
sound of their belts creaking and of water- 
bottles being opened. 

There was a thick gray mist hanging 
low in the morning. I crawled on to the 
bank again, holding my revolver out- 
stretched. A gray figure stood up in the 
mist below, close to me. He looked like 
a British soldier in khaki. He said: “It’s 
all right, we are English,”’ and I said, “‘ But 
your accent isn’t,’”’ and I shot him through 
with my revolver. Some of our men 
crept to the bank, but they shot them, 
and some of theirs climbed over, but we 
fired at their heads or arms as they showed 
only a few feet away, and they fell back- 
ward or on to us or lay hanging on the 
bank. Then we all waited. 

As it grew lighter they did not dare 
move away, and none of us could get out 
alive over the bank to use the bayonet. 
A few men made holes in the looser earth, 
and so we fired at each other through the 
bank here and there. Our guns could not 
help us, and theirs could not shoot across, 
for we were all together, and yet we could 
not get at each other. Some of the men— 
theirs and ours—got over lower down, so 
there was firing now and then, and two men 
were killed near me, sliding down into the 
water in the trenches. 

Somebody threw a cartridge-case across 
close to me. On a paper inside was 
scrawled one word, ‘‘Surrender!”’ We did 
not know if they wanted to surrender 
themselves or wanted us to surrender. 
They were more numerous, but we were 
better placed, so we went on scrapping and 
crawling ’round to get a shot at them. 

Perhaps it was the French who got 
round at the ends. There was heavy 
firing. We heard quite close through the 
raised bank a few slipping down on the 
river edge and water splashing. Some of 
us pulled ourselves up on to the bank. I 
heard our men scrambling up on either 
side of me, but could not see them. I 
think I was too sleepy. I shouted to 
charge, and then must have fallen over 
on my head, rolling down the bank. 


And so the waking nightmare ceased and 
deep sleep followed. Doubtless all that he 
tells is quite true—at least, as it appeared 
to him as he told it—and yet, as The Times 
points out, one might almost better say 
that he dreamed these things than that he 
lived them. It adds: 


Nobody at all familiar with the newer 
works on psychology, especially those 
written by the followers, more or less 
thoroughgoing, of the great Freud, could 
have read the story of this young Belgian’s 
experiences in the trenches along the Yser 
without noting the peculiarly dreamlike 
quality that characterized the narrative. 

Now, dreams, in ancient times the 











object of attentive study and ingenious 





interpretation as of prophetic significance, 
have for several hundred years and until 
the other day been almost excluded from 
scientific notice: This was because only 
the densely ignorant or wildly superstitious 
could longer credit them with telling any- 
thing about the future. The possibility 
that they might be full of meaning as to 
the dreamer’s past and present had not. 
been realized. Recent investigation has 
disclosed, not the possibility, but the cer- 
tainty, that from dreams much can be 
learned in regard to experiences and 
conditions, and the modern psychologist is 
an oneiromantist, just as were those long- 
bearded sages who in days remote stood 
on the steps of thrones and talked solemn 
nonsense for the encouragement or warning 
of equally solemn kings. 

But the new readers of dreams do not 
talk nonsense. Instead, they draw sound 
deductions from the unveiling of the sub- 
conscious which dreams efféct, and are able 
practically to demonstrate that no human 
being ever forgets anything, and least of all 
the things that he wants to forget. 

The young Belgian, when he told his 
story, had been reduced, by weariness and 
hardship, by the prolonged threat of 
death, instant and violent, by the necessity 
for continued exertion after all ordinary 
physical and mental resources had been 
exhausted, to a state in which his response 
to impressions and stimuli was strangely 
like that of dreaming, and what he said, 
or rather the manner of his saying it, was 
replete with evidences of his condition. 
There was in it all the incoherence of 
dreams, the queer instantaneous shifting 
of scenes that marks them, and the usual 
absence of the sense of relative values. 
He accepted whatever came without horror, 
protest, or even surprize, and he has not a 
word of pity to utter either for himself or 
for the companions who fell around him. 


This sort of memory of events the Colum- 
bia State characterizes as the record of a 
human phonograph—a history imprest 
indelibly upon a mind unconscious of any 
effort of perception. Only through such 
accounts, it is claimed, may we learn to 
picture for ourselves something of the 
reality of war as it is being fought on the 
other side of the world. There are an 
accuracy and vividness about these phono- 
graphic accounts that the greatest corre- 
spondent can not duplicate. We read: 


Where a stronger man speaks of the 
bloodiest battle almost in monosyllables, 
these whose minds have been crusht by 
war yield to suggestion to the making of a 
wonderful mosaic of narrative. Whipt 
with horror till they are faint with it, they 
sketch experiences as they were seared 
upon their brains. Almost like a phono- 
graph, they give up the records of their 
impressions in words that put to shame the 
most ambitious efforts at description of 
trained writers. Without connection, in @ 
disjointed series of separate mental pic- 
tures, they are able to put the reality of 
war into speech. Beaten into the dream 
state, they make the true record, the record 
that is untinged with pity, that is free from 
terror, that is unspoiled by effort at ex- 
aggeration or impulse to egotism. ....- : 

It is yet too early, of course, to begin to 
look for anything of real literary value 
from the dizzying vortex of the great 
conflict; but when the great story shall be 
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A TOTALLY NEW WINTON 





























AT A NEW PRICE—-$2285 


Excelling quality—never before produced except in the biggest and most 
costly cars—is now, for the first time, obtainable ina car ‘*not quite so big’’— 
and ata price hitherto impossible:—the New-Size Winton Six, at $2285. 


This car gives you everything that makes an automobile high-grade, 
good to look at, delightful to use, and creditable to own—even to that final 
note of quality, your own personally selected color scheme. 


Here are Some of its Major Features: 


Motor—Famous Winton Six-Cylinder L-head motor. Bore, 
356 inches. Stroke,5'4 inches. Unit power plant, completely 
housed. 


Wheel Base—128 inches, eight inches shorter than the Model 
21 Winton Six. 


Electric {[Features—Bijur starting and lighting. Bosch ig- 
nition. 

Clutch—Five-pair dry-plate. 

Transmission—Selective sliding gears: four speeds ahead and 
one reverse. Direct on third. 

Steering—Left drive, with center control. 


Springs—Chrome vanadium. Semi-elliptical front. Three- 
quarter elliptical rear. Rear springs underslung. Dann oil- 
cushionized inserts in all springs. 


Wheels—W ood or wire at purchaser’s option. 


Tires and Rims—36 x 4% inch tires on all wheels. Non-skid 
rear tires. Firestone demountable rims. 


Equipment—One-man top, silk mohair. Jiffy curtains. Power- 
driven tire pump. Plate-glass wind shield; both sections adjust- 
able; upper for rain vision, lower for ventilation. Warner 
speedometer. Clock. Klaxon horn. 


Body—The American Beauty type, a creation that makes this a 
genuine pleasure car. Especially graceful in design, and the 
last word in comfort. Divided front seats without extra 
charge, if you desire them. Spacious doors on concealed 
hinges. Finest of coach leather. Information upon request 
about roadster, coupe, limousine, and other bodies. 


Colors—To avoid the monotony of cars that lack distinction 
and individuality, we permit the widest range of color schemes 
on this car. Each buyer may have his car finished to suit his 
individual taste. Metal parts trimmed in nickel. 


Service—Buyers of this car will be entitled to the same thoro 
gratuitous service that is extended to buyers of the Model 21 
Winton Six. That means continuous satisfaction. 


Price—This car, which we term the Model 21A, sells at $2285, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 


Our catalog tells the facts fully and briefly 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 


77 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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The Motor-Truck at the Battle Front 
Has Met Its Supreme Test 


When the European conflict has ended, when the methods of the contending armies 
are viewed in correct perspective, when history 1s written with just balance, one 


fact will remain certain: 


LREADY so many new and re- 

markable feats have been accom- 
plished by self-propelled vehicles in the 
movement of men, supplies, and guns 
that an entire reorganization of military 
transportation will date from the European 
Armageddon. The motor-vehicle has be- 
come a supreme necessity. 


This war has put the motor-truck to its - 


severest test. Under the most adverse 
conditions of operation it has made good in 
rushing entire corps to the front, assisting 
in successful retreats, bringing back the 
wounded, carrying all forms of transport, 
providing armored engines: of attack, be- 
sides many other items of service. 


Each of the contending armies is placing 
great reliance upon the motor-truck. 


In the German Army the motor-truck 
has accomplished wonderful results. A 
field representative of Motor Age thus 
sums up some of the achievements of the 
German trucks: 


“The German advance through Belgium 
on to the northeast provinces of France was 
one of the quickest movements ever executed 
in military history, being of tremendous extent 
in line and face to face all the while with an 
active and sheltered enemy. What was the 
agen agent in the German advance? 

Yhat enabled that huge arm pivoted in 
Luxemburg to sweep with massive vigor against 
northeast France and crash toward Paris? 
What kept the regiment of that arm united? 
The motor-vehicle.” 


Photographs of German Army operations 
show many caterpillar tractors handling big 
guns, ammunition, supplies, and the like. 
It is estimated that the German Army is 
equipped with 75,000 motor-vehicles. 


How a fleet of American cars, converted 
into light trucks by the installation of mili- 
tary bodies, saved the. Belgian Army from 
destruction in its evacuation of Antwerp 
is described by a field correspondent of The 
Automobile: 

“These cars practically made possible the 
successful withdrawal of the Belgian troops 
from beleaguered Antwerp when it was be- 
lieved that the entire army would be taken 
upon the fall of the city. They were used 
continuously during the retreat from the city, 
making trip after trip with loads of men, 
provisions, and ammunition between the city 
and first line of the allied troops.”’ 


King Albert’s army has lost most. of its 
horses, and its-mainstay now is the motor- 
vehicle. 

The British forces have found the auto- 
mobile and the motor-truck indispensable. 
All of the London busses are doing yeoman 
work at the battle-front. A visitor reports 
seeing more than a mile of motor-lorries 
near the headquarters of Sir John French. 
The British planned to use trucks for trans- 
= from railhead to points two miles 

hind the lines, then to reload upon horse- 
drawn equipment. They have abandoned 
these plans. The trucks move right up to 


the firing-lines. The results are described 
by military authorities as amazing. Two 
hundred motor-buses and “observations” 
with 1,000 touring-cars made it possible at 
one time to move 8,000 men at twenty-five 
miles per hour. England’s shortage of 
horses has caused the motor-trucks to be 
of vital importance. 


General Joffre ag saw the value of 
the truck. Food for 750,000 men is carried 
daily by 250 Paris busses. Each bus 
carries daily 4,000 pounds of fresh meat. 
Paris postal-vans carry mails and parcel- 
post packages to and from the long lines. 
In France motor-trucks have done better 
transportation work than the railways. 
G. B. Warner, purchasing agent for the 
French and British Governments, in an 
interview in the New York Times the other 
day said: 


“The first time an extraordinary use was 
made of the service was when General Gallieni 
made his famous sorties from Paris with the 
garrison and fell upon Von Kluck all un- 
expectedly to that commander and at the 
same time to General Joffre himself. 


“Gallieni had 4,000 taxicabs and ‘small 
automobiles at his disposal. It was just 
before the battle of the Marne. Von Kluck 
had got as far as Chantilly. Gallieni had 
70,000 men in Paris that he thought could do 
effective work at the front. Acting upon his 
own responsibility entirely—you know he was 
responsible for the defense of Paris—he loaded 
his men into the taxicabs and ra 
and within six hours he had transported the 
whole of the 70,000 to Meaux, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles. It was this un- 
expected reenforcement of the French Army 
that- drove Von Kluck still farther to the 
northeast. 

‘‘On several occasions since then the auto- 
mobile transport service has been used in the 
moving of large bodies of troops all along the 
line. One of the biggest feats was the transfer 
of the entire British Army stationed at 
Braisne, between Soissons and Reims—more 
than 200,000 of them—to Saint-Omer, a distance 
of about 170 miles, which was accomplished 
within three days.” 


Statistics relative to the use of motor- 
trucks in the Russian Army are inaccurate, 
but it is known that the forces of the Czar 
are well equipped with self-propelled vehicles 
and that the present number is being 
rapidly augmented. 


In the western field of operations the 
armored truck, ‘‘a moving fortress of im- 
pregnable steel ‘traveling at a speed that man 
or horse cannot equal,” is an important 
factor. 

It is estimated that in the five leading 
armies there are to-day 250,000 motor- 
vehicles, of which about 100,000 are trucks. 
But the differentiation between trucks and 
cars is difficult to make because thousands 
of passenger-cars are fitted with military 
bodies, and those with ordinary touring 
tonneaus are doing the work of trucks. 


The great battle-fields have been strewn 
with dead horses. As this great wastage 


Army transport has been revolutionized by the motor-vehicle. 


goes on the truck will become more and 
more indispensable. The scarcity of horses 
is rapidly increasing — 


“In the commercial field,’’ says an expert 
writer, ‘‘where horses were Rae used, they 
will be followed by trucks. The close of the 
war will be the truck-maker’s opportunity.” 


Day and night the motor-truck is meeting 
the transportation needs of five great armies. 
A writer who visited the western battle 
lines says: 


“T have seen trucks speckled all over by 
shrapnel without having their running quali- 
ties in the least affected. Compared with a” 
horse, the modern motor is a very small 
target, and unless a bullet strikes the cylinders 
or goes through the radiator the vehicle is not 
likely to be incapacitated. 


“The advantages of mechanical over animal 


traction in the commissariat department are” 


amplified in the artillery service. The future. 
points to guns without horses, for a four-wheel 


drive tractor can do all, if not more, than a» 


team of horses; it is not so vulnerable and it 
can be more rapidly replaced. It has been 
conclusively proved that horses are not neces- 
sary, indeed that they are prejudicial to the 
best work of an army service corps in the 


field.” 


In times of peace, in commercial trans- 
portation, the truck has proved its efficiency. 
In the supreme test of endurance in the 
world’s greatest war the truck has received 
its supreme test and emerged with un- 
qualified success. 


It should be a source of pride that 
American trucks have made such splendid 
records in the various armies. In a recent 
competitive trial conducted by the British 
Government, twenty-eight trucks of three 
tons capacity and over participated. 


“Of these,” says the New York Times, 
“eight were of American build. The run was 
a very difficult one, including steep grades, 
wet and dry roads, and broken roads, and 
each contestant was handed a carefully 
weighed out quantity of gasoline and oil before 
starting. 

“Every one of the American trucks finished 
in good condition, having fulfilled all require- 
ments of the conditions laid down by the War 
Department officials. Many of the foreign- 
built trucks were never heard of after they 
started out.” 


It did not require a great war to prove 
the motor-truck’s efficiency. The war has 
shown this efficiency, however, in spec- 
tacular fashion. 


If in your business you could use a motor- 
truck and desire information, send us a de- 
tailed statement of your transportation, and 
we shall be glad to put you im touch ‘with 
— experts qualified to give you reliable 

ata 
Motor-Truck Department, 


Theliterary Digest 
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« 
How Many Hides Has a Cow? 
Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted upholstery of automobiles and furniture. 
Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce upholstery leather. 
What happens to the lower, fleshy, grainless portion? It is split in two and each sheet is coated, em- 
bossed, and sold as “‘genuine leather.”” What you have believed was leather is, on practically all low 
and medium priced autos, furniture and buggies, nothing but ““coated splits.”” That is why so much 
““leather’’ upholstering cracks, rots and peels so quickly. 
MOTOR QUALITY 
For Automobiles 
re and 
f horses CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
For Furniture 
1 expert REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ed, they : . 
> of the Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 
wee It is intended for upholstery receiving hard usage. It For two years several leading makers of automobiles 
neeting averages twice the tensile strength of coated splits, is water- have been upholstering their cars with it, and are entirely 
armies, proof, and perfectly parallels the appearance and ‘‘feel’’ of satisfied. Many other makers await public knowledge and 
battle- the best quality of grain leather. * consent to discard coated splits for superior Fabrikoid. 
over by Get acquainted. Small Sample Free. Large Sample (18x25 inches) 50e 
g quali- ° ° 
cull DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
y sm Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario 
ylinders 
le is not CR Ae TSMAN QUALITY FABRIKOID on Sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburg; 
J. & H. Phillips, ps a John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix- Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 
3 621 “Broadway, New 
r animal” 
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} in the written by the genius with the power | individual. The War-Office sent with each | THE KLIP BINDER 
of selection, he will look no doubt by his | of these little books a form for filling it in, for use in the Office, the Study, the 
1 trans- basic facts to the tales told by these broken | and the hypothetical name selected, in- Library. You can bind your own 
a men from the trenches, speaking from the stead of John Doe and Richard Roe, as ee a tok ae ae 
mm vel daze and haze of suffering, yet bringing out | with lawyers, was ‘“‘Tommy Atkins.”’ The cheaply. Sample box sent postpaid 
segs on the waxwork of their brains the fine tra- | books immediately came to be so called, CUT Ea with one painat Kopsiex Te 
cery of the crushing blows, the inhuman | and it did not require long to transfer the ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
bellowings of modern battle. name from the book to the soldier. WM. M. BELCHER, 301 Equitable Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
ns But why was ‘‘Tommy Atkins” selected? 
_— Another correspondent of The Times, in Write for List of Inventions 
rca THE FIRST TOMMY ATKINS taking issue with the uniformed protestant, WANTED IDEA Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
‘ 12 IDENT of explains that behind the little book and prizes offered for inventions. 
i “= : vee at a ee Lee selection is a story of fine heroism and | Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
: all Times, we are told, recently wrote to devotion to soldierly duty. Ile says: VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
Piao that paper in great indignation over the “Many will remember why our soldiers | 7 
_ grades, prevalence of the title “‘Tommy Atkins.” | received this name in the first instance. TYPEWRITERS eae MAKES 
ae, sa To him it held the value of an undignified | How, in 1857, when the rebellion broke 5 oe 
carefully . © . t in Luck all the E fled | Look at these bargains! Typewriters Ite- 
il before sobriquet, and he objected to its use as the | OU) 1D “ueknow, & 2 Simesseny ep heses builtin ourown Factories. Every m 
a : : . to the residency. On their way they came | 1s guaranteed for oue year, 
finished characterization of men who were dying upon a private of the Thirty-second Routagtons $20 to $55 4 1s te see 
require- for their country. The respect of this | Regiment (Duke of Cornwall’s light in- awe ~ -” Se 
pm patriot for the British private was laudable, | fantry) on sentry at an outpost. They | then, ana adressof nearest branch fic. 
ter they but he was sadly mistaken as to the quality urged him to make his escape with them, AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 
ft] ee et rhe te but he would not do so and was killed. 
er ot the canis s nom de  ranaedet There are His name happened to be Thomas Atkins, 
oe han several stories accounting for the origin | and so, throughout the mutiny campaign, 
in spec- of the name, but all of them agree on the | when a daring deed was done the doer | 
one point, that the original Tommy was all | Was said to be ‘a regular Tommy Atkins. 
a motor- a i ie ocala tale, cal ls This background to the usage relieves 
us a de re oo ms — owe ; it of any flippancy, offensiveness, or reason 
tion, and subjects. A Richmond News Leader editor | for inspiring resentment, and makes 
uch with thumbs the pages of Brewer’s ‘‘Handbook | “‘Tommy Atkins” a designation to be 
i reliable of Literary Curiosities” and other authori- | proud of. 
ent, ties and informs us that 2 
According to these, the term arose from A Slander.—Satan was furious, ot Benes sO 
est the little pocket ledgers at one time served “I’m going to sue General Sherman for 5 ° ” 
out to all British soldiers, in which were | libel,” he thundered. “Hell may be hell, | Wélége, 7 1@Ml youll Like 
t : be entered the name, the age, the date | but it isn’t modern war by any means.” SauisteSn requsil 
enlistment, the length of service, the Thus we see that there is a limit even to | Falk Tobacco Co.56W.45"St NewYork 
Wounds and the medals, and so on, of each | epigrams.—Philadelphia Ledger. alk Tobacco Co. 50W.45™StNewlor 
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$1,500,000 
First Mortgage 6% 
Serial Gold Bonds 


of the 


NORTHWESTERN 
IRON COMPANY 


Mayville, Wisconsin 


Dated October 1, 1914. Coupon 
bonds of $1,000, $500 and $100. 
Maturing in Series from October 1, 
1915, to October 1, 1934. Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Milwaukee, Trustee. 





These bonds are secured by a 
closed first mortgage on all the 
property of the Company, including 
its iron ore mine, two modern blast 
furnaces, by-product coke plant, 
etc., at Mayville, Wisconsin, to- 
gether with 1,243 acres of valuable 
land containing over 10,000,000 
tons of iron ore. We strongly 
recommend these bonds on account 
of these facts: 

First: The Company has had sixty 
years successful operation. 

Second: The valué of the security 
is over four times the entire loan. 

Third: The iron ore deposits alone 
would bring an amount in excess 
of the bonded debt. 

Fourth: The mortgage provides 
for a sinking fund of 25c per ton 
on all iron ore mined. 

Fifth: The strategic location of the 
property, coupled with cheap ore, 
enables the Company to practi- 
cally defy competition. 


Sixth: The stockholders have 
$3,000,000 in cash invested be- 
hind the bonds. 


Seventh: The ownership is in un- 
usually strong and experienced 
hands. 


We offer these bonds subject to 
prior sale at par and accrued inter- 
est to net 6%. 


Circular No. 868 R contains 
full information and photo- 
graph of this valuable property. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN STOCKS HELD IN EUROPE | 


ITH the opening on December 15 of 

the New York Stock Exchange for 
sales of all kinds of listed securities (stocks 
as well as bonds), much interest was felt 
in the degree to which European holders of 
our securities would send them here for 
sale. 
securities might be sent over was a potent 
influence in delaying the opening of the 
Exchange. During the first few days 


after the opening, there was undoubtedly | hi ade highly important, such as the 


a considerable selling from Europe. Some 
observers thought this accounted for the 
slump in prices that occurred on the third 
day, but others maintained that the slump 
was a natural reaction from the strong 
upward swing that occurred at the start. 
What the future might develop, no one 
attempted to foretell, altho a feeling of 
confidence existed -that. European sales 
would not in any case be sufficient to 
demoralize the market. The stocks from 
which most was feared are Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, and United States Steel. 
The holdings in Europe of other well- 
known railway stocks are given as follows 
by The Wall Street Journal: 


Stock Held 
Stock Outstdg. in Europe gE: &. 
Pennsylvania........... $449,265,700 $74,490,442 14.90 
Southern Railway....... 180,000,000 62,852,400 34.90 
Great Northern . 230,099,450 38,127,500 16.57 


Kansas City Southern... . 


New York Central....... 225,581,000 21,212,900 9.40 
tS Rear 233,130,300 17,185,400 7.30 
Rock Island Co......... 140,835,600 59,987,700 42.59 
Ss pacconswassaus 309,985,300 58,910,000 19.00 


BANK TRANSACTIONS VERSUS BANK 
CLEARINGS 


A new measure of trade volume— 
something better than bank clearings—is 
presented by the New York Times Annalist 
in an article which sets forth the superior 
value of total bank transactions. Only 
about 40 per cent. of the actual business 
of a bank is represented in clearings. 
The Annalist has compiled a chart in 
which on. one line are shown fluctuations 


Y 


Fear that a considerable volume of | 








in clearings, and on another those in the 
total transactions of banks. Elsewhere 
on this page will be found a reproduction 
of this chart. By the term “total bank 
transactions” is meant all debits against 
deposits in each institution represented in 
the clearing-house. Much more ¢om- 
prehensive than clearings are those total 
transactions, and hence more valuable as a 
gage of business. They are more sensitive 
to business changes, since they include 
returns that are lacking in clearings but 


money drawn by employers in cash in order 
to meet pay-rolls. As an example of the 
failure of clearing-house returns to reflect 
actual conditions, the writer says that at the 
time of the great Cincinnati flood clearings 
showed comparatively few changes, while 
total transactions ‘‘sharply reflected the 
pay-roll money drawn from banks and the 
general business depression that ensued.” 


FARM MORTGAGES AND REAL-ESTATE 
BONDS 


James J. Hill’s familiar remark after the 
war began, that ‘‘the largest single in- 
dustry in the United States is tilling the 
soil, and this will suffer least of all,’’ has led 
James Merriam in Moody’s Magazine to 
point out in some detail the reasons why 
investors should be attracted to farm 
mortgages, sincé they represent ‘‘the most 
prosperous business done in the United 
States.” He asserts that there has never 
been a time when the truth of Mr. Hill's 
statement stood out more than at present 
when the farm mortgage is ‘“‘the very 
heart and center of the market for the less 
active securities.”” Conservative investors 
in increasing nurhbers are turning to farm 
mortgages, since they give ‘‘the highest 
interest consistent with safety in periods 
of financial uncertainty.”’ Following are 
interesting points in Mr. Merriam’s paper: 

‘Preliminary estimates of production of 
the principal crops in 1914 made by the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington com- 


BANK TRANSACTIONS AND BANK CLEARINGS COMPARED 
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pare thus with the figures for the two 
previous years: 





1914 1918 1912 
eevee e+ 2,205,692,000  2,446,988,000 — 3,12,4746,000 
.._ 891,950,000 763,380,000 730,267,000 
. -1,139,741,000 1,121,768,000 1,418,337,000 

. 196,563,000 178,189,000 223,884, 
664,000 41,381,000 35,664,000 
17,025,000 3,883,000 19,249,000 
06,288,000 331,525,000 420,647,000 
604,000 64,116,000 72,691,000 
982,715,000 953,734,000 962,885,000 
15,973,000 17,853,000 28,073,000 


“Consider along with these figures the 
following statistics of farm prices as of 
November 1, and you get a pretty accurate 
indication of the extent to which the 
farmer has actually been helped by the 
war, or, as Mr. Hill says, ‘not hurt’: 
Wheat, 96.2 cents per bushel, compared 
with 77 cents last year. Oats, 42.5 cents, 
compared with 37.9 cents last year. Barley, 
51.3 cents, compared with 54.7 cents last 
year. Rye, 80.6 cents, compared with 63.3 
cents last year. Buckwheat, 78.1 cents, 
compared with 75.5 cents last year. 

“Or you may have the personal testimony 
of the farmer himself, as in the following 
quoted recently by a correspondent whose 
business it is to keep tabs on conditions in 
the Middle West: 

““The stock on my farm,’ said one in 
reply to a question as to how he could 
afford to have a motor-car and send his 
children to college, ‘has increased in value 
over a thousand dollars in the past four 
months. My wheat has increased in 
value two thousand dollars—and I have 
done nothing except to wait. It is the 
kind of ‘watchful waiting’ I like, and if 
the war keeps on, as it seems that it will, 
I will be in better condition next spring 
than I have been in ten years.’ 

‘Prosperity does not lessen the farmer’s 
legitimate borrowing-demand. He is con- 
tinually in need of additional land, and he 
is continually under the expense of adopt- 
ing new and businesslike methods of 
agriculture. For the satisfaction of this 
demand he has heretofore been dependent 
largely upon the insurance companies as 
buyers of his mortgages—to what extent 
one may gather roughly from figures 
published not long since, showing loans of 
such institutions in Missouri, nearly $54,- 
000,000; Kansas, nearly $54,000,000; in 
Iowa, about $100,000,000; in Nebraska, 
$50,000,000, and in Oklahoma, $32,000,000. 

“But he is finding the supply of new 
capital from these sources materially cur- 
tailed at the present time, due to the fact 
that the various companies are looking 
forward to possible large policy payments 
to result, from their European business, as 
well as the fact that the depression in 
business generally has confronted them 
with largely increased demands for policy 
loans. From several sections of the 
country come reports that most of the com- 
panies loaning there have notified their 
agents not to renew maturing loans on 
farms, provided they are able to place them 
elsewhere. The significance of this situa- 
tion is that it spells opportunity for the 
private investor to obtain with more than 
the customary facility the particular grade 
of farm loans, with which the most scien- 
tific investors in the world have had such 
extraordinary experience for more than a 
generation.” 


That the business of selling real-estate 
bonds is ‘‘ more highly developed in Chicago 
than in almost any other city” was recently 
asserted by The Tribune of that city. While 
individual mortgages are sold to investors 
in all parts of the world, the plan of issuing 
a large number of bonds in denominations 
of from $100 to $1,000, the same being se- 
cured by mortgages on real estate, is carried 
out only in large business centers, ‘‘and in 
this field Chicago excels.” The writer says 
in detail: 


. “Several large houses have specialized 
im this branch for years, have developed 
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“I Have Money to Invest” 


roblem is: Whz:t is the most convenient investment, 


—return me my money in the year when I will require it, 


—pay me 6% interest, regularly and punctually?” 

This is the mental attitude of tens of thousands of persons at 
The funds available may be $100,000 or only 
$100, but the problem is the same. 


Safe 6% January Investments 


If you yourself have any sum available for J anuary investment, 
. you owe it to your own good to investigate carefully 
the merits of the First Mortgage 6% serial bonds we own and offer. 
War conditions have only served to emphasize their complete sta~ 
bility and their safety, demonstrated by the fact that no investor 
has ever suffered loss of either principal or interest on any security 
purchased of this House, founded 33 years ago. These bonds are in 
convenient denominations, $100, $500 and $1,000. 

Our service to investors is complete, thorough and satisfactory. 
If you wish valuable literature that will help you solve your own 
particular investment problem, write for the Straus Investors Mag- 


January Booklet No. 644-A 
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MORTGA(' ANKERS 
4 STRAUS BUILDIN NE WALL STREET 
HILLEL RL CHICAGO WITHOUT ADOUNA LOSS NEW YORK 
{ 6% WITH ABSOLUTE Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 
O SAFETY. Gis tmproved Foal ootspe’ We hove pores 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
1 of property three times amount of loan. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 








x8 MORTGAGELOAN @ 









Write for free booklet describing our busi- 
ness and list of loans. e have loans of 
$150.00 to $10,000.00, 

Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
31 State Nat. Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























* Subscribers each week receive this Chart revised to date. 


What’s Coming? 


On the first Monday of Jan- 
uary we shall issuea bulletin 
carefully analyzing 


**The Outlook for 1915”? 


It will discuss impartially the mer- 
cantile, monetary and investment 
situations here and abroad. 

This bulletin is of vital interest to 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers 
and investors, to whom it will be 
sent free. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Dept. G-4-43 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 








| Scientific Farming in the South 
































There are no more substantial improve- 
ments on any farm than those on the Mis- 
sissippi farm shown above. Agricultural 
Colleges and High Schools in Mississippi 
and Louisiana are busy encouraging the 
farmers to diversify crops, build silos and 
breed cattle and hogs. These are legit- 
imate purposes for which progressive 
farmers are entitled to secure capital by 
mortgages on their farms. Leading Life 
Insurance Companies buy these mortgages 
from us and you can also invest in them 
safely and profitably. 

Write for our lllustrated Booklet de- 
scribing and illustrating the South of today. 
It shows how we guarantee prompt pay- 
ment of your interest and principal. These 
mortgages can be obtained in any amount 
from $100 up to net you 6% on your in- 
vestment. YOUR SAFETY FIRST is 
our business—let us tell you about it. 

Ask for Booklet 1135-K. 


MORTGAGE SECURITIES @ 


P.H. SAUNDERS, PRESIDENT - LEVERING MOORE, ACTIVE VICE PRES 


WHITNEY-CENTRAL BLDG. NEw ORLEANS. 
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Famous Books for Little Money 


The People’s Library 
Glance through the titles and note 


the wide range of interest—Fiction, 
History, Science, Poetry, Essays, 
Books for the Young, Etc. 


“It hardly seems possible that books of such 
tasteful appearance and so well made could 
be sold for the money asked. The cover my iy tasteful, the 
the paper light but opaque. There is need for ‘THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.’ 

¢ betterment of humanity. The promoters of such an 
enterprise inion the thanks of every friend of education and human 








¢ Each 
Bound in 


6 O LEATHER 


Postage 9c per Volume Extra 














It is good work for 
uplift.”—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 








rint is large and clear, 


a THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE 
= 


Complete and Unabridged—tn Full Flexible Leather—Now Within the Reach of All—Make Your 


The Opium Eater, 
and other Writings 


= Treasure Island, and 
E Kidnapped 





**Published in elegant and service- 
able style, ornately and durably 
an editorial a as 


PI TTSBURG GAZE TTE-TIMES 











Essays on Bu “4 and 
Defoe 
Waverley Scott Scott 
The Old Curiosit It is Never Too Late 
Shop Dickens 


Essa: : and other Pilgrim's Progress 
ti 





Stevenson DeQuincey 
A Tale of Two Cities | Barnaby Rudge 
Dickens | Dickens 
Sesame and Lilies, | TheLastofthe _ 
UntoThisLast,and | erons otton 
The Political Econ- | TheChannings Wood 
omy of Art Ruskin | The Ingoldsby 
The Scarlet Letter | _ Legends Burhom 
Hawthorne | The Little Miatoter 
rrie 
The Christmas Beste Fairy Tales Gian 
Tom Brown's Meditations 
Schooldays Hughes Marcus Aurelius 
Poems, 1083-2065 The Natural History — 
Browning of Selborne hite 
John Halifax, The Two Paths and 
ntleman Craik other Essays Ruskin 


The Autocrat of the The Pathfinder Cooper 
Breakfast Table Tales from Shake- 
Holmes speare 
Kenilworth Scott | The Woman in 
Jane Eyre White Collins 
OE Bronte | Sartor Resartus, and 


Carlyle 


to Mend Reade 


ngs Emerson Bunyan 
suse raj judt Eliot | Shirley Charlotte Bronte 
ride and Prejudice Hypatia 
The Bible in S: .. usten Charles Kingsley 
. cman” Lectures and Essa . 
The Last of the u 
Mohica: Cooper | Handy Andy Lover 


Large, clear, ially Sleteentin hout. 
able, othe teal eine tastefully caeed” We Regular 12mo. Size 734 by almost 5 inches. 


Make your remittance by check, money order, 
stamps, coin or otherwise and MAIL your order to 


_ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ee —————————TTT 


Selections from the List Below 


| Voyage of Discovery The Four Georges and 
‘ook The English Hum- 
oristsof the xX VIIIth 


} Heroes and Hero Wor- 
Thackeray 


| ship, and Essays on 


| Carlyle | The Seven Lamps of 
Masterman Ready ee Ruskin 
Marryat — usten 
Our Village Mitford The t Senttation o 
The — Midship- Christ,etc. <A’ "Kempis 


ingston Hereward the Wa 


me 

Gulliver’ s Travels harles ee 
Swift | 20,000 Leagues Under 

Harold Lytton the S Verne 

Ravenshoe H. Kingsley emet sIitad Pope 


Vanity Fair Tagehevey A Journal of the 
Peter the Whale: Plague Year Defoe 
Kingston The Professor at the 





The Wonder Book, and Breakfast Table 
Tanglewood Tales Holmes 

awthorne | Scenes of Clerical 
CharlesO’Malley Lever Life Eliot 





**Some of these are in all respects 
equal to editions which a sold for 
two or three times the pri 

“ROCHESTER HERALD. 


Essays and Lays of The Swiss Family 
Ancient as Robinson Wyss 


caulay 
Wuthering Heights ene —.. 











Emily Bronte | The Master of 
Guy Mannering Scott Ballantrae Stevenson 
Hard Cash Reade | The Sketch Book 
Whitefriars Robinson Irving 
Legends and Lyrics Mansfield Park Austen 
Lavengro Borrow 
The Heart of © The Crown of Wild 
Midlothian Scott Oliveand TheEthics 


Barchester Towers of the Dust Ruskin 
Trqallope | Th House of the 
Peter Simple Marryat Seven Gables 
The Life of Christ | Hawthorne 
‘arrar | Reminiscences of 
Faust, Parts 1 & 2 Scottish Life and 
Goethe Character Ramsay 








Rog quality paper and opr ag service- 





A Beautiful NEW Book of Intense Interest 


Opening up a startling line of Valuable 
Facts concerning THE GREAT SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


THE AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


The New York Independent says about this book: 

“Almost the only good thing we can see about 
the war is the opportunity it brings for the 
expansion of American commerce into the in- 
viting fields to the south. But the chief obstacle 
is that we do not know these countries; we have 
not even learned the A B C’s. Let us begin, 
then, with The Amazing Argentine, for John 
Foster Fraser isa geographic journalist by pro- 
fession and is able to play up statistics so they 
stand out like an electric signboard. We get 
a vivid impression of a land where millionaires 
are made by magic, and there are chances 
for many more.” 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
By Mail, $1.62 





EVERY- DAY JAPAN 


By Artuve Liovp. 
With an Introduction by cant ‘Tadasu Hayashi, late 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
tangent with 8 colored plates and 96 half- boy Ss. 
Large octavo. Cloth, $2.50 net: by mail, $2. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth ‘in. N.Y. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
364-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





YOU SHOULD READ: 


THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF : THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. _ President 
Charles Sumner Nash, D.D., Pacific Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 

EVANGELISM FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDPOINT. Interview with J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, 

THE MINISTER AND SCIENCE. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY. Professor Thomas Frank- 
lin Day, D. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

PROSE FICTION RELATING TO OLD TESTA- 
MENT TIMES. _ The Rev. Clayton Haverstick 
Ranck, Baltimore, Md. 

APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE AND _ BIBLE 
STUDY. Professor Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., 
McCormack Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

THE PREACHER AND THE MODERN MIND. 
Interview with W. E. Orchard, D.D., London, Eng. 

WAR AND THE LARGER INDIVIDUALS. WAR 
AND ITS CAUSES. Edited by Josiah Strong, D.D. 


The Homiletic Review for January 


30 cents per copy $3.00 per year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











strong selling organizations, and have grad. 
ually attracted a clientele of investors who 
put. all their surplus earnings into thege 
securities. Three months ago, when the 
selling of corporation bonds and _ stocks 
practically ceased for a time, the business 
of selling Chicago real-estate bonds went 
on, somewhat diminished in volume, but 
still active. 

‘“Within the last few weeks numerous 
new issues of real-estate bonds have been 
put on sale and have been steadily absorbed 
by a class of investors who are indifferent 
whether the stock exchanges are open or 
closed. These new issues are chiefly apart. 
ment-house building bonds, maturing seri- 
ally and drawing 6 per cent. interest. 

The houses selling these bonds perform 
all the detail work that the investor in ordi- 
nary mortgages must perform for himself, 
They have the title to the ground insured, 
they examine the architect’s plans and es 
timates, and, finally, they inspect the con- 
tract, to see that the contractor's bond for 
faithful performance of his work is good, 
As the work of building progresses they 
advance sums of money to the contractor, 
first being assured both by inspection of the 
building and by affidavits of the contractor 
that the money has been earned. When 
the building is done and the apartments are 
rented, they collect the interest from the 
owner, pay the bond coupons, and see that 
insurance is kept up and that taxes are 
paid. 

‘‘In buying such bonds, the investor 
relies absolutely on the bond house for de 
tail work. The questions on which he 
shall pass judgment are whether the prop. 
erty is worth approximately the valuation 
given it, whether the apartments will rent 
for approximately the estimated rentals, 
and whether there is anything unfavorable 
in the location that may tend to drive away 
tenants after a time. The bond house 
probably is better qualified to pass on these 
questions than the investor, but its view- 
point is that of a seller and the investor's 
view-point is that of a buyer, and opinions 
vary with the view-point. 

“The first question is, will the apart 
ments rent readily and stay rented till the 
last bond is paid? Many investors have 
lived in a dozen different apartment build- 
ings and should be fairly expert judges of 
rental values. Others should view the 
properties in which they are investing and 
become expert judges. 

“The question of the fair value of the 
property is equally important. Genera 
bonds are issued to the amount of one- 
the cost of the land plus one-half the con 
tract price of the building. Sometimes the 
loan is 60 per cent. of the valuation. Nat 
urally, the smaller the loan the more certain 
it is to be paid. Another important point 
is the duration of the loan. Enough bonds 
should mature each year so that in six 
years 30 or 40 per cent. of them will be re 
tired. The balance should become due in 
seven or, at the longest, eight years.” 


NO NEW STOCK THIS YEAR FOR 
STEEL EMPLOYEES 


It was announced on December 15 that 
the United States Steel Corporation next 
year would suspend its profit-sharing plan. 
The reason given was “the unsettled 
financial and industrial conditions.” This 
plan was instituted by the steel corpora 
tion in 1903, and since it became operative 
it has never until now been suspended. 
More than 50,000 employees have acqui 
an interest in the corporation’s business. 
They make up about 40 per cent. of the 
total number of stockholders. Last year 
subscriptions were received from 46,498 
employees, their takings making an ag 
gregate of 42,926 shares of preferred and 
47,680 shares of common. The subserip> 
tion price for employees was $105 a share 
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— 
Railway Equipment 
Obligations 
We have recently completed 
for distribution the third annual 


edition of our booklet on ‘‘Rail- 
way Equipment Obligations.’ 


This booklet describes the 
equipment issues of the principal 
railroads, with information re- 
vised to November 30, 1914. 


We will be pleased to send 
you a Copy upon request. 


Ask for Booklet R-440 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, $30,000,000 











How do you wish to invest? 


We offer you a choice of Four Plans 
By means of our four plans of investment, which we 
have perfected in our years of experience in helping 
our customers invest their funds to the best advan- 
tage, we are prepared to meet the demands of every 
kind of investor, from the largest to the smallest, 
and from the capitalist to the salaried man, One 
of our plans will suit you exactly, Complete details 
and Investment Analysis Blank furnished on request, 


THE REALTY GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 7% 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000.00 
Youngstown, Ohio 

















OF im Correa) Coyiten 7 


$100, $300, $500 and $1000 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds secured by New Apart- 
ment Buildings, also First Mort- 
gageson welllocated Chicago Real 
Estate in any amounts. Titles 
guaranteed and bonds certified to 
by Trust Co. 


Write for Booklet 


COCHRAN & McCLUER 
38 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











$100 War Proof Investments 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE GOLD 
O BONDS secured directly by 
land and buildings of care- 
$ 500 fully selected apartment or 
store properties in Chicago. 
Begin the New Year by writing for circular 511 D. 
S. YONDORF & CO., Investment Bankers 
137 North Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ill. 














The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World 


Bound in cloth. For only 35 cents. 

By Sir Edward Creasy 
In this classic book is told the stirring drama of the 
world’s greatest battles from Marathon to Waterloo. 
¢ imposing array of armies, the wisdom and in- 
Spiring leadership of great commanders, and the 
Valorous advance of battalions and squadrons are 

Presented in vivid and stirring style. 





I2mo. Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 














for preferred and $57 for common. An 
annual allowance, as special compensation 
or bonus to subscribers who retained their 
holdings, was made of five dollars for 
preferred and $3.50 for common. Prob- 
ably no large corporation in the country has 
suffered more from the war than United 
States Steel. The common stock dividend 
was reduced recently from 4 per cent. to 2. 





NORTHERN WINTER RESORTS 


Among winter tourists are some who are 
said to hold in seorn the idea of white flan- 
nels in February, of dolce far niente in a 
porch-chair with a round moon coming up 
through the branches of the palms. For 
them, flannels in July. They want their 
winter to be winter—the smoke of hearth- 
fires ascending straight into the lifeless air, 
while the thermomeg¢er flirts with the zero- 
point and the clean, dry snow blankets 
fences and other inanimate things from 
sight. For them the summer months are 
for tennis. In the winter they want open- 
air skating upon the ice, tobogganing, ice- 
boating, red apples, red cheeks, all the 
health and warmth that come from exer- 
cise and plenty of it. This is a growing 
taste in America. The number of winter 
travelers who seek this sort of thing is in- 
creasing. There are comfortable hotels in 
northern New Hampshire and in Maine 
that seek this sort of patronage and guar- 
antee the ‘real old-fashioned winters.” 
There is an excellent modern house on Lake 
George that does the same sort of thing. 

But, lest he should too much dread the 
“January thaw’”’ and the ‘“‘February warm 
spell,” he can make assurance doubly sure 
by going North until he has crossed the 
international line and is well within Can- 
ada. The Dominion in January and Feb- 
ruary is a perpetual joy to those who clamor 
for old-fashioned winters. Montreal mid- 
winter life is a delight, with street-traffic 
almost entirely on runners and the sleighs 
different from anything ever seen ‘‘in the 
States,” and evidently closely patterned 
upon the Russian droshky. Yet those who 
seek winter travel in the North purely for 
the creature joy of it are more apt to press 
on to Quebee, where the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, one of the most wonderfully located 
hotels in all the world, repeats its mid-sum- 
mer gaiety and popularity, with the ther- 
mometer well toward zero and the snow 
banking in huge drifts against the winter. 

There is another Chateau in Canada 
these days—and it is quite as effective and 
beautiful as the earlier comer. It is known 
as the Chateau Laurier, and it crowns a 
wooded bluff of great beauty in the very 
heart of the modern city of Ottawa. The 
capital of the Dominion prides itself upon 
the gaiety and brillianey of its social ex- 
istence. And that gaiety and brilliancy 
find fullest expression in the corridors and 
restaurants of the Chateau during the 
winter months when Parliament is in ses- 
sion, and seemingly all Canada coming to 
its halls. 

You can not scoff at winter in the Do- 
minion. There is more than one American, 
however, who refuses to tarry at such 
highly civilized points as Montreal, or 
Ottawa, or Quebec, but insists upon 
boarding the Imperial Limited and seek- 
ing the Canadian Rockies in the full glory 
of their mid-winter grandeur. That train, 
like all of the well-known limiteds on the 
transcontinental routes south of the inter- 
national boundary, runs throughout the 
entire year. 
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Increase 
Your Knowledge 


of Investments 


Through their lack of knowledge of the 
qualities that constitute a good investment 
and their misfortune in selecting an unreliable 
dealer, many investors do not get the most 
satisfactory results from their investments. 


The Pamphlets mentioned below con- 
tain investment information which the 
investor will find of considerable value. 


How to Select a Good Bond: 


For the inexperienced investor who 
wishes a knowledge of a good bond's 


essential features. 


The Most Satisfactory Bonds: 


For the investor wishing to compare 
the investment market's relative values 
over a period of years. 


Buying Bonds Systematically: 
For the investor who wishes to formu- 
late a plan of systematic accumulation 
and distribution of funds. 


SavingsBank Bonds, NewYork 
State: 


For the institutional or trust fund 
investor. 


One or more of the above Pamphlets 
will be sent, postage prepaid, on request. 
Address Dept. D. 21. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
49 WallSt. Halsey &Co.,Inc. 1421 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


La Salle and Adams Sts. Munsey Bldg. 424 California St. 
LONDON, Halsey & Co., Ltd. GENEVA, Switzerland 



















DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGES 


° Are proven safe investments. 


Fifty-six — of practical ex- 
—— > lending money on 













s ba of every 
DA NFORTH MORTGAGE. 


You can invest $500 or $1000 just 
as safely as you can a larger 
amount. 


Ask for our Descriptive List No. 50. 
A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Fou A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 



















For 36 years we have’ been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and 
which we can recommend after the most thorou igh 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List % 
77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit alsotor saving on deaf 

















Investment 


explained in our 


Special Letter ‘‘14”’ 
Sent on Request 


RENSKORF, LYON & CO. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { New York Cotton Exchange 
Board of Trade 
33 NEW ST. Ctoor) New York 


| Neenerereeeennaennaere —_ 
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SCHOOLS 


For GIRLS 
Mount} *---"=~ 


A finely equipped school. 


— have just completed a 
itional pon 

a building (6 in all), and 
theref accept 


ous prey Haited 


ig Range 8 
School | z=; = 


till June. 
cam miles from 71 Summit Street 
Boston NEWTON, MAss. 

























Improve Your English 


owe brea the Sotenntel defect 
f chemo women— ter English 
ee cal alle Eietceer atk engine 


.— course, including all text material (35 book- 
lets—1000 pages) ‘and test questions, may be urchased 
without individual instruction for $8.50. Special in- 
dividual instruction under supervision of author may 
be taken if desired for additional fee. 

Send for booklet, “What Leading Educators 
Say.” also for 48 page Syllabus of Course. 


Pace & Pace 


Pace Standardized Courses in Account- 
ancy and Business Administration 


30 Church St., New York 














— 
Speak a Foreign Language!! 
The European war has created a great demand 
and unlimited opportunities for th: se who knuw 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. Nw is 
the time to better your pu sition or increase your 
business. You can learn quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


Language-Phone Method 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until you know 
it. Write for free * rr age Treatise’’ 
and particulars of trial off 

he Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg.. 2 W. 45th St.. N. Y. 
SS TTT A a Ret 


STAMMERING 


Call orsend for my new booklet, “Speech Disorders and Their 
Treatment,” containinz facts about stammering never 
published before; also particulars about my school with ref- 
erences from those who have been cured. Established 1888 
FRANK A. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 26 West 40th St., New York 


SHORT-SrORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writine of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. — Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250 puge cutsiogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE Home-study Domestic 
Seience courses. For home-making. ‘swe souk well-paid positions. 
Am. 


Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Pratt Wondkiees’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, ToT a and od peiwane schools, 
Advises parents about schools. ATT, Mér. 


will take a limited number of 

Retired Army Officer (oye Ato So yee on 
camping tri; pihronsh che Wort, including The Grand Can- 
yon of t P. P. I. Exposition and Lake Tahoe. 
une 5 to pa = * Military Discipline, physical comfort, 
rill. $700 covers all expenses, clothing, etc. ‘Address 


K. L. PEPPER, Ist Lieut. U.S. Army, Retired, Oakland, Ill. 


























The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
HOME we jctor soiree 
fg apa aon San 














ecnsececececenense 





SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Kuowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to HisSon 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Allin one volame Knowledge = Mother Should Impart to Her 
Illustrated Daughte 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Racnietis a Wife Should Dave 


Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 








SPICE OF LIFE 


Not Needed.—CLerK—“ This is the 
most correct writing - paper for polite 
correspondence.” 

Customer—“ But I wish to write to my 
husband.”’—J udge. 





Not Hard.—‘ How long did it take you 
to learn to run a motor-car? ”’ 

** Oh, three or four.”’ 

** Weeks? ” 

“No, motor-cars.’’—Boston Transcript. 





A Felicitous Deficit —CaLLeEr—‘* How 
much for a marriage license? ”’ 

Town CLERK—“ One dollar.” 

CaLLER—“ I’ve only got fifty cents.” 

Town CLerK—“ You're lucky.’’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 





Begin What?—The Scotch minister rose 
and cleared his throat, but remained silent, 
while the congregation awaited the sermon 
in puzzled expectancy. At last he spoke: 

“There’s a laddie awa’ there in the 
gallery a-kissin’ a lassie,’ he said. ‘‘ When 
he’s done ah’ll begin.’’ — Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Inconsistent.—‘‘ Then you don’t think I 
practise what I preach, eh?” queried the 
minister, in talking with one of the deacons 
at a meeting. 

**No, sir, I don’t,” re»lied the deacon. 
“You’ve been preachin’ on the subject of 
resignation for two years, an’ ye haven’t 
resigned yet.’’—Tit-Bits. 





Baby’s Bank; or, Saving Up for Christmas. 

EpisopE I—‘“ See, baby,” said mama, 
* see the pretty bank I’ve got you. We'll 
put it right here on the table, and every: 
day papa and I will put some money in it 
so that when Christmas-time comes baby 
will be able to buy some nice presents for 
Santa Claus to give to people. Won't 
that be nice? ”’ 

Erisopre II—*‘ Gee-whiz!” said papa. 
“T haven’t got anything smaller than a 
ten-dollar bill, and I can’t change that on 
the cars. Got any money? ”’ 

““T don’t think I’ve got a speck of 
change, William!’ said mama. “Here! 
Take this quarter out of baby’s bank.” 

Erisope III—‘‘ Give me some change, 
quick, William!” cried mama. ‘“ The 
vegetable man is here, and I want to buy 
a few things for dinner.” 

“*T’m busted,” replied papa. ‘‘ Take it 
out of baby’s bank.” 

Episope [V—‘“ Say, mama,” said ten- 
year-old Tommy, “can I have five cents 
to go to the moving-picture show this 
afternoon? You promised I could, you 
know.” 

“* So I did, Tommy,” said mama, with a 
smile. ‘“ Here’s a nickel from baby’s 
bank. I don’t know what I’ve done with 
my pocketbook.” 

Episopgs V, VI, VII, VIII, [X, anp So 
On—The same as the foregoing, with 
slight immaterial variations. 

Finat Episope—‘ Well, baby,’ said 
Unele Charley, ‘‘ are you going to write a 
nice long letter to Santa Claus this 
Christmas? ”’ 

“No, I am not,” replied baby, with a 
stern, significant glance at all the members 
of the family. ‘“‘I shall write instead, I 
think, to the State Board of Bank Ex- 


” 


Pointed.—T rixie (a bit late in arriving) 
—‘ Well, girls, who are you knocking 
now?” 

BEeLLE—“ We were all here but you, 
dear ! ”’—Puck. 





Simple. — Proressor (in history) — 
“How was Alexander III. of Russia 
killed? ”’ 

FrRESHMAN—‘ By a bomb.” 

Proressor—‘‘ How do you account for 
that? ’”’ 

FRESHMAN— “It exploded.’’ — Pung 
Bowl. 





Truthful Description.—A missionary wags 
returning to Basel from Patagonia, bring. 
ing with him for the purposes of scienee 
collection of Patagonian skulls. The Cus 
tom-house officers opened the chest and 
informed the owner that the consignment 
must be classed as animal bones and taxed 
at so much the pound. 

The missionary was indignant. So the 
officials agreed to reconsider. When the 
way-bill had been revised, it appeared in 
the following form: 

“Chest of native skulls. Personal ée- 
fects, already worn.”—New York Evening 
Post. 


Changing Fashions in Hostility—A 
zealous bobby captured a workingman 
and haled him into court on the charge of 
being an unregistered German. The man 
swore he had a Russian birth-certificate, 
and produced it. Then said the magistrate 
severely: 

** But why, then, have you for ten years 
been masquerading as a German? ” 

** Because,’ answered the man apolo- 
getically, “‘ when I came to England ten 
years ago the feeling against Russia was %9 
strong that I was obliged to pass myself off 
for a German.’’—Mollie Best in Harper's 
Weekly. 





Polite.—‘‘ Hum, ho!”’ sighed the New 
Hampshire farmer as he came in from 
down-town. ‘‘ Deacon Jones wants me tobe 
pall-bearer again to his wife’s funeral.” 

““Wal, you’re goin’ to be, ain’t ye?” 
asked the farmer’s better half. 

*“T dunno. Y’ know, when Deacon 
Jones’s fust wife died, he asked me to bea 
pall-bearer, an’ I did; and then his second 
wife died, an’ I was the same again. Af 
then he married thet Perkins gal, and she 
died, and I was pall-bearer to that funeral. 
An’ now—wal, I don’t like to be all th 
time acceptin’ favors without bein’ able w 
return ’em.’’—New York Evening Post. 


Breaking It Gently.—There is a new 
formula for landlords and landladies ap 
prizing tenants of a rise in the rent. I 
was received by a German woman, who 
appreciated its unconscious humor, 
sent it to a Berlin magazine to be pub 
lished. It runs as follows: 





“Srertin, September 1. 
“Mr. anp Mrs. N.N.: The forceful tum 
of events, which through the grace 
Almighty God, our troops, armed with 
power and strength, have brought aboil, 
allows us to perceive a greatly 
future. May our people never forget 
grace of the God of all times who has Yor 
tected us from all misfortune. our 
apartments will cost 30 marks beginniig 
with October 1. Respectfully, 
“Brau REDEFENNING 














aminers.”’— Puck. 


—Springfield Republicat 
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The 
Successful 


Treatment 


of 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Depends upon proper care in a suita- 
ble climate. Albuquerque, the Heart 
of the Well Country, possesses the 
desirable qualities of low humidity and 
high altitude as does no other spot in 
the West or Southwest. Agricultural 
development and railroad facilities ac- 
count for the comparatively low cost of 
living and a metropolitan development. 
Sanatoria and health seekers’ accom- 
modations unexcelled. Magnificent 
opportunities for investment and ability. 


For attractive booklet descriptive of 
climate, etc., address 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Commercial Club 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


















Your Ford 


will start in cold weather on 
the first turn—when you squirt 
a few drops of gasoline into the 
big primer of the 

















PRIMING PLUG 


Don’t strain your back cranking. You can’t 
| get a spark that way. Equ.p your car with a 
set of Ked Head Priming Piugs—$1.25 each 
at garages, auto supply and lLardware stores, 
or eal Guaranteed fur a lifetime. 
Emil Grossman Mfg.Co., Inc. 
age TL indel Factory 20 
Brooklyn, N.Y.,U.S.A. 





TIRES! TIRES! TIRES! 


Weare the world’s largest -_ of automobiles and automo- 
bile accessories in the world. Send for our price wrecker. It 
contains everything pertaining to automobiles at cut prices. 
Guaranteed quality No. 400 casings at the following prices— 
30x3 — 7.25 
30x 3%—$ 9.95 
32 x 34—$10.35 36x 44—$21.85 
a u bon sizes in proportion. Send for the price wrecker. 
's free 
TIMES SQUARE AUTOMORILE COMPANY 
S. W. Cor. 56th St. & Bway., N.Y. 1210 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Our free sample will me com- 


fort and econom Send postal 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low cellar, 


LE COLLAR CO. 
boston, Mass. 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words. 


English nonyms dl James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
pe can 4 er 7,500 classified synonyms 
dP iti ian shades of meaning care 
ae repositions Be > discriminated. Siosty 

4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the e accurate use of words. “ First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.’’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Connectives of what you Fernald, LBD. aut 
- what you want to know about the 
English Speech rrect use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative poononne and adverbs. “Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, 


Dept. © 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE EAST 


December 10.—Petrograd reports that 
General Mackensen’s German forces 
are within fifteen miles of Warsaw. 


December 12.—In northern Poland the 
Russians are reported as again on the 
offensive and driving the Germans back. 
German forces descending into Poland 
from Soldau are met near Przasnysz 
and Tsekhanow and repulsed. 


Vienna reports the capture of Novo 
Sandec, and the occupation of neighbor- 
ing towns, in Galicia. Her troops are 
claimed to be holding the important 
woodland areas in the eastern Carpa- 
thians, and also the mountain passes in 
Bukowina. 


December 14.—The German column ad- 
vaneing from Soldau falls back on 
Mlawa. Petrograd reports a German 
concentration on the left (west) bank of 
the Vistula near the mouth of the 
Bsura. Hereabouts, as far south as 
Lowiez, heavy fighting continues. 

Austrians are pouring down the northern 
slopes of the Carpathians in force, near 
Mount Dukla. Austria reports that 
the Russians are being driven northeast 
from Jaslo, and that the whole line 
from here north to Noworadomsk and 
Piotrkow is withdrawing. Added to 
this, the Russians in the Carpathians 
are said to be faring desperately. 





IN THE WEST 


December 11.—Fighting begins between 
Ypres and La Bassée, developing from 
Menin to Warneton and from Armen- 
tiéres to La Bassée, leaving the center 
quiet. 


December 12.—The fighting from La 
Bassée to Ypres continues, gradually 
involving the center. The northern 
wing reaches into the fatal forest of 
Sonthem, where German thousands fell 
in November. 


December 13.—The third day of fierce 
fighting on the Belgian border finds 
the Allies generally successful east of 
the Lys, but the Germans making 
perceptible advances to the north. 
The latter are assuming a dogged offen- 
sive, their advances being made per- 
sistently in the face of decimating fire. 


December 14.—A sharp attack is made by 
the Allies at a point on the Lys, be- 
tween Harlebeke and Wyteschaete, sup- 
posed to be another tentative thrust to 
test the German defense. In the 
Vosges the Germans are bombarding 
the railroad station of Saint-Léonard, 
south of Saint-Dié. The French line in 
Alsace is given as extending from 
Steinbach to Pont d’Aspach, to Pont 
de Brinighoefen, near Eglingen. 


December 15.—Berlin reports heavy losses 
of the Allies in a vain attack southeast 
of Ypres, and also north of Verdun. 
Four French attempts to take the 
German position south of St. Mihiel 
meet with no better success. The 
recapture of Steinbach, in the Vosges, 
is also claimed. 


It is reported that Generals Joffre and 
French, discarding the previous plan of 
a spring campaign, are engineering a 
general advance along the whole Bel- 
gian front. This movement, if success- 
ful, is planned to throw the German 
right back upon its second line of 
defense, from Bruges to Courtrai. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 
December 10.—Sweden starts an _ in- 
vestigation into the recent offenses of 





New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
nk & Wagnalls Company. New York and London. 


discover the offending nation and the 
purpose sought. 

An Amsterdam newspaper’s Berlin cor. 
respondent reports the Prussian. losses 
up to November 30 as: killed, 95,000; 
wounded, 381,000; missing, 117,000, 
The Russky Invalid declares Russia to 
have lost 60,000 commissioned officers, 
killed, wounded, or missing. 


December 11.—Word comes from Buenos 
Aires that the German cruiser Dresden, 
sole survivor of Admiral von Spee’s 
squadron, has arrived safely in the port 
of Punta Arenas. 


December 12.—Serb reports show the 
Austrians retreating out of Servian 
territory, being pushed back upon the 
border at Shabats and Loznica. They 
claim to have 28,000 Austrian prisoners, 
with many guns. 


December 13.—It is reported from London 
that a British submarine has ac 
complished the sinking of the Turkish 
battle-ship Messudieh, in the Darda- 
nelles, diving under five rows of mines 
and evading by many hours’ sub- 
mersion the gun-fire of hostile forts and 
torpedo-boats. 

The Dresden leaves Punta Arenas, Chile, 
refused coal by the Chilean Govern- 
ment because three months had not 
elapsed since her last visit there. 


December 14.—The Servians, it is re 
ported, after a fierce battle, regain 
Belgrade. Austria admits retirement 
before superior forces. 


December 16.—Searborough, Hartlepool, 
and Whitby, three towns on the eastern 
coast of England, opposite Helgoland, 
are bombarded by a German squadron 
in a raid lasting an hour: killed, 48; 
wounded, 85. 


MEXICO 


December 15.—Carranza officials report 
that two battles are being fought with 
the followers of Villa, one at Guamove, 
near Tampico, and the other at San 
Pedro de las Colonias, between Torreon 
and Saltillo. The latter assumes the 
more importance. Ten thousand troops 
are engaged, with reenforcements speed- 
ing to support both sides. It is said 
tbat Villa is personally in command of 
the Conventionalist forees. 


vi DOMESTIC 


December 10.—Washington is advised that 
Provisional President Gutierrez has 
ordered General Maytoreno to with- 
draw from the border at Naco, where 
several Americans have suffered from 
stray bullets. 


December 12.—The New York Stock 
Exchange opens to all members, with 
some restrictions on operations it 
stocks which are held largely by 
European investors. 


December 13.—Washington receives a call 
from Colonel Goethals, Governor of 
the Canal Zone, for two torpedo 
boat destroyers, but withholds the 
ships requested, demanding further 
particulars. 

Two more men in Naco, Arizona, are hit 
by spent shrapnel bullets. Governor 
Maytorena reports he has received no 
order from Provisional President Gutier- 
rez to withdraw from the border. 


December 14.—Colonel Goethals issues 4 
second call for war-ships, stating t 
violations of neutrality in the misusé 
of wireless and the establishing of bases 
of supplies within the Canal Zone 
demand several light, fast vessels a8 
police-boats. 


December 15.—A force of 3,000 infantry 





mines laid in Swedish waters, seeking to 
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Gen. Tasker H. Bliss’s command at 


Naco, Arizona, in view of 


conflicts on the Mexican border. 
ernor Maytorena, of Sonora, announces 


that his troops will be removed 
border and ordered not to 


Naco, Arizona, for fear of complications 


with this country. 


Postmaster-General Burleson submits his 
He recommends 
again the national ownership of tele- 
phone and telegraph services in this 
Porto Rico, 
Hawaii; he urges that payment to the 
railroads for transporting mails be made 
by space instead of weight; he requests 
an increased rate of postage on all 
second-class matter, except newspapers. 


December 16.—In reply to Colonel Goe- 


report to Congress. 


country, Alaska, 


.thals’s call for police-boats 


Canal Zone, Secretary Daniels orders 
the cruiser Tacoma, at Santo Domingo, 


to proceed to Colon. 


Gen. Hugh Scott leaves Washington 


for Naeo, Arizona. General 


command at Naco, on the advice of 
Washington, issues an ultimatum to 
General Maytorena, declaring that the 
next shot to take effect upon an 
innocent party on the northern side of 
the border will earn prompt reprisal. 


The New York Stock Exchange permits 
the sale and purchase of all stocks, 
regardless of European holdings. The 
minimum price at closing, on July 30, 


is to be observed in all cases. 





Good Progress.—CHEERFUL Op Lapy 
—‘ Well, dominie, the new churchyard’s 
fillin’ up-real nicely, ain’t it? ’—Puck. 
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“It is absolutely 
ever tasted.” 


Bliss. in Best Ever’. 


secure. 


“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The 
“They are the nicest fruit we have ever 


ried. 
“The best that we have been able to 


ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO. 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


No OTHER GRAPEFRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. 
first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything for 
QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars was 
incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could sug- 
gest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at maturity 
bore simply good grapefruit, but ot good enough for the Atwood Brand. These 
trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 
So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimination 


has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is difficult 


From the 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 
“As usual, your grapefruit is way 
ahead.” 

“Fully ripe and delicious.” 

A well-known physician writes: “I pre- 
scribe grapefruit 
all my patients, and tell 
them to be sure and get 
Atwood Grapefruit.” 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


for 








your ideas, they ma: 
Inventions” and “ 
Money.” RANDOLPH 





WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
bring you wealth. Write for “‘Needed 
ow oe Your Patent and Your 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C 


CO., Patent Attorneys, | sell it. 


Do You 
Write? 


If so, The Preparation 
of Manuscripts for the 
Printer will show you 
how to prepare your copy 
and tell you to whom to 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


REAL ESTATE—FARMS 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Higiest references. 
Bestresults. | Promptness assured. 
sketch or model for free searcin. 
Watson E, CoLteman, Washington, D. C. 


Sen 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free, 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. -B 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 








LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America, All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. to ¢ Mfrs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere,applying rent 
onpnice. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St. , Chicago. 


- | Suite 361, 


Investigate the PINE HILL BELT of 
NORTH CAROLINA. The sandy loam 
soils, easily cultivated, capable of wonderful 
crop progression, yield abundant harvests. 
The famous peach-dewberry-grape section, 
noted for its wonderful climate. Let us point 
out the many advantages and opportunities 
in this attractive section. Illustrated book 
mailed free. Ask d: A. Pripg, General In- 
dustrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
i orfolk, Va. 





FOR SALE.—Six-room furnished Cottage, 
Bath and Toilet. Fronting Lake Weir. Bear- 
ing Citrus Trees. Thirty-five hundred. Cash. 


. G. LEGE, 
Eastlake, Florida. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their denesit. 





If You Would Know 


A Good Dog 


When You See Him, Get 
“Dogs: Their Breeds 


and Characteristics’’ 


_A popular illustrated review ; including a 
dissectible model of a Newfoundland dog in 
colors, showing the body, the skeleton, the 
organs of circulation, the muscles, and the 
internal organs, with tables and diagrams 
showing the exact position of ‘every organ, 
ete., etc, 

A complete record of all breeds of dogs, 
Profusely illustrated with many pictures of 

same. Size 12} by gtinches. Reinforced 

Board Cover Binding. 18 pages of text in ad- 
dition to the large colored dissectible model. 


Price $1 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





Just the Grammar You Have Wanted 





English Grammar 
Simplified 
“Fernald’s Working Grammar 
of the English Language.” 


“Is as readable as a novel; there is no 
mystery about it; it is clear, concise, satis- 
fying.” —San Francisco Bulletin. 


Direct statement—not “inductive method”’ 


used. 
The purely conventional in grammar laid 
— 





Porto Rico Cruise 
“Brazos,” “Carolina” and other big 
steamers sailing from New Y ork under 
the American Flag. Special accom- 
modations for comfort in the tropics. 


16 Days and 
All Expenses $94.50 up 
No lovelier for a winter's outing than 
this “Island of Enchantment” with its superb 
climate and fascinating sights. Write for new 
booklet, “* Porto Rico Cruise."” Address 
Cruising Department 


PORTO RICO LINE 
General Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Or any railroad ticket office 

















or authorized tourist agency. 
THE LAND OF 


J A P A THE RISING SUN 


Europe and the Mediterranean are closed. 
Why not go to Japan? For information write 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY 
165 Broadway New York City 





BUREAU OF 


Sess University Travel 





e tials without enc e. 
— presented as English—a grand 
world-language. 
Originality of treatment is interest- 
ing.” —Buffalo ews. 
‘Excellent for students out of as well 
as in school.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
** Practical, simple, comprehensive.” — 
Prof. Hunt, Princeton University. 


12mo, Cloth, 341 pp. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.64 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 








New York and London 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


[Travel 1915] South America, Japan, PacificExpo- | | 


sition. 


19 Trinity Place 


Spring, Summer, Autumn. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to Egypt, Indi 

China, Philippines, 

Japan, i 





CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 








= to 
—er 
HAVANA(Ain copa 


Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


Weekly service from New York and 
direct connections with Havana. 


JAMAICA 


Fortnightly Service 


S.S.HAVANA 10,000 Tons Displacement 
S.S.SARATOGA 10,000 Tons Displacement 
and fleet of large steamers in service. 
Built in America and sailing under the 

erican Flag. 
Separate or combined tours of 10 and 
23 days, $70.00 and up. Excellent 
service, sp P q s. 
Booklets, rates and schedules will be 
promptly supplied on licati 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
(Ward Line) 

GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R., N. Y. 

Or any authorized ticket 

office or tourist bureau. 




















CAN Ra TUT T 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great 
National Parks, Yellowstone, etc. Send for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















Go At My Expense 


to California or elsewhere. Write for 
particulars. Established 1900. 


BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 
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The Quickest Slices Repair 
Ever Devised 


See It At The Big Automobile Shows 
Teer feature of the day in the automobile 


world—an instant roadside repair as 

good asa shop could make it—as perma- 
nent as vulcanizing—will last as long as the life 
of the tube. 

There never has been anything likeit. The 
SAMPSON PLUG is the application of the 
same principle used in making tight the valve- 
stem in the tube. 

The edge of the soft rubber plug feathers out 
under the praneuee_puinieaces and becomes a 

art of the tube itself 


After three Pag of york. study and testi 
ia gait PERFECT AUTOM 

LUG. You po see it to appreciate wan 
ke y+ greatest comfort to automobile owners 
and drivers—the greatest tireinvention presented 
since the invention of the inner tube tires. 

You simply punch a hole where the puncture has 
occurred, with the punch furnished with the kit; 
then insert the soft rubber plug, screw it up tight 
with the thumb, break off the wire, and you are 
4 vite with a clean, permanent job. Price 
ol . 


Ask your dealer for it or write for literature. 
STEVENS & CO., 373 Broadway, New York 





The Right of the Child 
to be Well 
Born 


By 
GEORGE E. 


DAWSON, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy 


This new book on the new Science of Eugenics 
has a distinct mission in the world of men and 
women. It looks to improvement and preserva- 
tion of the race in the natural, normal way. It 
recognizes moral economy on a biological basis. 
It urges parenthood as the supreme object of 
being, fit selection and wise preparation as ane- 
cessity thereto. 12mo, cloth. 75c net; postpaid, 
82c. Funk & WagnallsCo., 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








Half A Century Of 
NAVAL SERVICE anp SPORT 
In Many Parts Of The World 


“From Naval Cadet to Admiral’”’ 


By Admiral Sir ROBERT H. HARRIS of the British Navy 


An intimate narrative by one of the 
old sea dogs who have helped to make 
the British Navy what it is to-day. 
It is fullof the spice of adventure. As 
the Admiral’s penchant for danger fre- 
quently placed him in hazardous situa- 
tions, he has many hairbreadth escapes 
to relate. Moreover, there are many il- 
= luminating chapterson’ the great events 
in recent history in which the Admiral had a part. 
Itisinteresting, entertaining and informative, the 
anecdotal style giving it a charm peculiarly itsown. 
As the Admiral’s experience ranges from the days 
of wooden walls to the iron sides of to-day, it is of 
exceptional value to naval men interested in the 
progress of their profession. 


A large octavo volume. Boxed. Illustrated. Bound 
in cloth. $4.50 net; by mail 16 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“W.R. P.,”” Rochester, N. Y.—‘ Please tell me 
what authority there is, if any, for the use of the 
word ‘recipe’ to indicate a cooking-receipt. Is 
not the word ‘receipt’ the ——_ word to use 
when it is intended to mean the combining of 
materials in cooking ?”’ 

The original sense of recipe is the medical sense, 
which you will find abbreviated upon all medical 
prescriptions by the letter B., but in modern 
speech this word in this sense has been entirely 
displaced by the word prescription. The word 
recipe is now commonly used for a statement 
of the ingredients and procedure necessary for the 
making of some preparation, especially a dish in 
cookery. This sense dates from 1743. The word 
receipt was used to designate a formula or a pre- 
scription in medicine as long ago as 1386, and 
in this sense it was steadily used from that date 
until the sixteenth century, when, for instance, 
Shakespeare used it in “All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” act i, sc. 3, line 227, ‘‘ You know my father 
left me some prescriptions, of rare and proud ef- 
fects.” The first use of receipt in cookery dates 
from 1703. 


“J. R. P. F.,” Pawling, N. Y.—‘ Who is (or 
was) the person writing Indian love-lyrics (‘ Stars 
of the Desert’) under the name ‘ Lawrence Hope’?”’ 

Laurence (not Lawrence) Hope, otherwise 
Violet Nicholsen, was the wife of a British army 
officer and wrote a number of passionate poems. 
Her ‘‘ Last Poems’’ were published by John Lane, 
of New York, who may be able to give you 
further information. So far as our remembrance 
goes, Laurence Hope’s husband was many years 
her senior, and when he died she committed 
suicide on his grave. 


“D. E. H., ” Dubois, Pa.—‘ Will you kindly 
tell me if ‘a grammatical error’ is a correct 
expression.”’ 

‘“‘A grammatical error’’ is a common locution, 
but “‘an error in grammar”’ is to be preferred as 
avoiding what is sometimes considered as a 
violation of grammatical precision. 


“—. i. -W.,” te field, Ohio.—‘‘(1) If the 
English view-point on the matter is not held here, 
will you kindly tell me the significance of the line, 
‘Not bloody, likely,’ Shaw’s new play. (2) 
What is the meaning of ‘Santa Cruz is now pretty 
well Fletcherized’?’ 

(1) The line to which you refer should have no 
punctuation. The expression is not used by 
refined Englishmen. It is a coarse way of saying 
“Not at all likely.” (2) Food is said to be 
fletcherized when it is thoroughly masticated— 
possibly the sentence you give is a playful allusion 
to the peng done to the city. 


“WwW. R. D.,”’ Healdsburg, Cal, —‘ Kindly give 
me the EW of Louore. 


Louvre is pronounced lu’vr—u as in rule. 


“E. 8S. W.,”’ Cambrid ~ Fn ae tell 
me whether the size of Shak *s vocabular, 
has ever been ascertained, end if it has, what 
the number of words? What sort of words are 
included in determining a writer's vocabulary? 
Are only the roots taken, or, for instance, would 
‘repeat’ and ‘repeated’ be counted as two words? 
How does Shakespeare’s vocabulary compare 
in size with the vocabularies of other noted 
writers? Isn’t one writer of note distinguished 
for the smallness of his vocabulary, he having a 
vocab of less than 1,000 words?”’ 


Shakespeare’s vocabulary has been estimated 
at 15,000 words, and it includes the root-words 
and inflections. Milton’s vocabulary has been 
estimated at 10,000. The Bible contains, Hebrew 
and Chaldaic words, 8,674; Greek words, 5,674. 
John Bunyan’s vocabulary is said to consist of only 
Anglo-Saxon words. He may be the author to 


- whom you refer; but long before him there was a 


semi-Saxon writer, a priest named Layamon, who 
translated Wace’s ‘“ Brut,’’ who may have had a 
vocabulary of only 1,000 words at his command. 


“OC. N. C.,’’ Kingston, Okla.—The sentence 
is elliptical and means I could not love thee, dear, 
so much (as much as I do love thee), loved (if I did 
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f Have You Seen The New : 


not fre) I not honor more. In other words, 
love of honor is the foundation of his great lo 
her (assumed). 


“J. H.,” Andover, N. H.— Kindly answer E 
following: (1) Are ‘there any conditions 
under which a coin may be mutilated withg 
breaking the law? (2) Please tell me 
whether or not there is any law about hoard 
money and on out of circulation. (3). 
a two-dollar-and-a-half gold piece change?” 

(1) No: The mutilation or debasement j 
United States coin, as well as the fraudulent im 
portation or use of spurious foreign coin is a q 
under Federal statutes. (2) No. (3) A 
dollar-and-a-half gold piece is a current coin whie 
may be given in change. 


“N. de G.,” Baltimore, Md.— ‘Will y 
kindly give me ‘the correct use of the broad @ 
speaking — and any rules there may 
i Soe any k that would aid one in acquit 


The broad a is used only in the southern 
of England. From the Midlands up to the T 
the a as in at is used. There are no rules th 
we can cite to guide you. Usage and the we 
in which the a occurs are the only guides. 


F. D.,’’ Delaware, Ohio. ame. the commo 


ian sign ‘ hess No Bills’ correct?” 


The phrase is an English idiom of which 
have hundreds similar; as, ‘‘I don't think it 
rain’; “‘Shut the door’’; ‘We received 
money,” etc. 


“S. V. B.,” St. Louis, Mo.—“‘ Which is coi ect 
“We have not received any payment,’ or ‘ 
have received no payment’? If both are 


rect, which is given the preference, and why?” 7 


Both the sentences submitted are correct. 


prefer “‘We have not received any payment, 


as the more direct and emphatic. The second 
a form current in English sanctioned by 


We have received asserts receipt, but “no pays 
hence our 


ment’’ is equivalent to nothing, 
preference. 


““H. M. H.,’’ Manchester, Ala.—‘‘ In the gan 
of rook, dominoes, or any other game, is ‘ trum 
ever plural; if so, how would you use it? ff 
other words, would Pe say, ‘what is trump?’ 

what are trumps?’ 

Trump is a noun singular and is generally ¢ 
used. The plural form is used in card-playi 
to designate the character of the suit; as, “ W 
are trumps? Spades."’ Here the question and 
answer are always in the plural. If the questi 
““What is trumps?’’ were put, the answer “ Cl 


would clearly point to the erroneous use of che 
a 2: ti mp" 


verb which should be in the plural. 
is synonymous with ‘‘a trump card,’ and as su 
is a singular. 


“B.,”’ Lavonia, Ga.—‘* Which is correct— 
annual convention of women’s clubs,’ or 
annual convention of woman's clubs '?’’ 

As the club-members are women and there 
a number of clubs, the correct way to write # 
sentence is ‘“‘The Annual Convention of Wo 
Clubs.” 





WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers are at work throughout 
country soliciting subscriptions for popu 
periodicals. We urge-that no money 1 
paid to strangers even tho they exhik 
printed matter apparently authorizif 


‘the 


iz 


them to represent us, and especially whet 


they offer cut rates or a bonus. 
Literary Digest mailing list show 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is nev 
given out to any one for collection of 1 
newals. Better send subscriptions d 
or postpone giving your order until you é 
make inquiry. If you have reason to § 
pect that the members of your communit 
are being swindled, notify your chief 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, all 
arrange another interview with the age 
at which you can take such action joi 
as May seem proper. 
Funx & Wacnatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Aventigy 
New York City. | 
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